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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Pye mee by Royal > ed 1880. 
Under the immediate spememege of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Hi ess the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal pry the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His PS a Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of ag yg 3 
eee STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
STERNDALE’ BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP. 
A Scholarship, called ‘‘The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship,” 
has been founded by subscription, as a testimonial to Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett (Principal of the a Academy of Music), and 
will be CONTENDED FOR on SATURDAY, the 20th of April. 
It is open to competition in any branch of Music fer male 
students only. The successful candidate will be entitled to two 
years’ free education in the Royal Academy of Music. 
Further particulars may be obtained at the Institution. 
y order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat pn or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 








Grande Valse. Solo..sssscecsevcsevcseereceeeevenenes 

Ditto. Duet cecorecccccces 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo ....seceeeeeee 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ...sseeecese sees 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo.... 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Sol0....ssseesseeees 


se eee ones 


seater eee eeeree 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Pd. next STUDENTS’ bg ape open to subscribers. 


and associates, w lace at the Institution, 
- a URSDAY. EVENING. NEXT the lst instant, com- 


mencing at eight o’clock. 
aan next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to subscribers, 
embers, and associates, will take place at the Institution, on 
TUESDAY MORNING, the 26th » commencing at two 


o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcapsMy oF Mvagc, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—FIRST CONCERT, St. James’s-hall, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING March 20th, at 8 o'clock. —Sym- 
~~ Potter, No. 2 in ; Mendelssobn’s Scotch ; Spohr’s 
0. Concertanti violins, Herr Joachim and H err Bargheer 
om be appearance in England). pe meng eo, 
oven, and ‘‘ Der Freischutz,” Weber. Vocalists, 

Madame Peschka-Leutner (her first appearance in England), 
and Madame Patey. § 10s. 6d.; tickets, 7s., 58., and 
28, 6d —Lamborn Cock and Co., 68, New Bond-street ; Austin’s, 


St. James’s-hall ; Chappell’s ; R. Ollivier’s ; Keith, Prowse’s ; 
and Hays’. 


MATEUS, INSEE UMENTAL SOCIETY, 
ROYAL ALBERT H 
President—H.R.H the Duke of EDINBURG K.G. 
Conductor—Mr. ARTHUR 8. SULLTV. 
Assistant Conductor—Mr. GEORGE MOUNT. 

An Amateur Instrumental Society, which persons of all 
classes are invited to join, is in course of formation in con- 
nection with the Royal Albert Hall. 

A Course of preliminary studies will be commenced almost 
immediately. 

Candidates for Election may obtain the Forms of Application 
from A. 8. Cole, Hon. Sec. of the Amateur entalist 
Society, Gore Lodge, Ke Gore, W., by whom ~ — 
will be sent of the time and place appointed for the testing of 


a 

"Rote —Members of the Society will, when they may require 
them, be provided for the practice and coacert-nights with free 
passes on the Metropolitan Railwa: te 

The cost of the carriage of large instruments will be defrayed 
by the Committe of the Amateur Instrumental Society. 

Candidates who are members of existing musical societies 
are recommended to produce certificates of their membership. 


HE MUSICAL UNION.—28rmH SEASON, 
1872.—The a MATINEES on Tuesdays, at a 











juarter-past Three, April 16th, A = -fye) May 14th, nn ts 

din no 11th, June 18th, June 2th, duly 20 2 the 
tanday preceding receding each Matinée, ‘the cod 300, 

me Members. the day of the Seantn tend 


Edition is delivered at the Hall, and at the close of the year a 
complete collection, with supplement, is presented to Members 


“It is one of the advantages of the Musical Union,” says a 
public writer, “that the system of nomination ensures a 
thoroughly musical and social auditory, and no lady, however 
timid, can experience inconvenience in attending its mee 


“There is a great charm in these mo réunions, e 
fling daplaye, "which trex the pet ad, Ch 
display: which frees the’ performance from all 
ty and e88.— Illustrated News. 


a the convenience of Families and cy with the sanc- 
tion of the President, free admissions will be granted (not 
transferable) to Lady” teachers of Music, in attendance with 
two, subscribers. Also, a Family Ticket to, 
Subscriptions 


Beothey at 160 cea, i, 6 sa: 6d. (second edition). 


R. WALTER BACHE’S EIGHTH ANNUAL 
are CERT, Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover 
fe ee ae arch bal ast 8, ludes rill bs 
orchestra of 65 vi Miss Abbie 





ocalist, 
Whinery ; . Straus; a 
Se da le Boca 
2 Bache. Tickets, 5s. each, 


the 








Ui tr ito del Sole. Solo .....++++ coccccces 
Tl folletto (Galop de Concert). 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo , 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription varide. ) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo ...ssssseecessevee 
Etude de Concert. Solo .......... 
Dancing Leaves. Solo .. 
Mergellina (Barcarole). Solo.....ssseees 
La Harpe (Romance). Solo ....65..46 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ....secsceceseeees 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo .....sessseees 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo.. coce 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (TZranscribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 





Cee ee eee ee ewer ener 


eee Ce eee eee ee 
seen eeeeeneees 
setae eeeeeeeres 


see meee ee eeee ee eeee 
seen eeeeeeee 
ee ee ee ener enee 


” ” Det cose cece 
9/8 Waltz. Sol0.. cecsscccccccccccceccsecscesecvescvce 
Non 6 ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) S0l0....4+..0000 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). sci vensets 

Bld secccvccese eee 
Orphee aux Bnfers (Divertissement). "Duet . 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo ......0es.seeeeees 

Duet co ereeeeee 

Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet........++++ 
Une Per (Morceau de Salon), Solo ......++..++ 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ........+. 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo ....seeeeeseees 
'Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly ‘Tan- 

scribed.) Solo. ++e+ (Just Published) 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ....-.+eseseee ” 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo .....+. 


ccooooocoooooocoo 








eee eeeeee 


aOorr one Oe 
coeoocoocooooco 


ata 
oocooe 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdlle. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquats. Solo. (Just 





Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle. 
Colombo, Solo .... ees pdecbecdscobecnce Ot 
The forsaken Nest, “Te nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini), S0l0....sssecesecescescssceseeeens 4 0 
Never more, ‘Non é@ ver,” with English ‘and French 
WOrdsS. SOlO cssececvevevcececcesees ecperccceée Oe 
Non @ ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Voglia, S0l0....secscseveeerers coopsepeces 0.8 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori “Ciabatta e Cara- 
PONE. “BONO os voice cece cnee covccecccccceseccscscnce OO 
Lo scapato, Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo .. 4 0 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....sesccsesecssevescreeee 4 0 
Io la Perdei (Romanza). SOlO ssccsessceveccsssveveree 4 0 
Tornera (Romanza). SOlO ...csececseseveveecserceeeee 40 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ....+ssesesess 40 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle, Carlotta Patti. Solo 6 0 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 4 0 
Mergellina, Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ......++.++- 4 0 
Tl Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo .. 40 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. "Solo .. 40 
j | Niente per Forza (Canzonetta), S010 ...ssescseerereree 4 0 





PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
MARCH SALE, 


M E8sks. PUTTICK and SIMPSON = Wee, 
by Auction at their House, 47, Leicester- 

on Wednesday, March 27th and following yh, 

Ancient and Modern Mu ~~ numerous 

Musical [nstruments. Pianof fortes b 
Addison, and other makers, 


um harps &o, ; 
stock of the late Mr The omeay: the oS A 
facturer of 162, pehastinesek aaa up oe of one 
hundred violins and tenors, one Nar’ 


hundred 
double basses, a lai uantity « of tools, violin-wood, 
logues on receipt of 38 tampa. 


ELSH CHORAL UNION, Hanovereaquare 
Rooms. Conductor, Mr. JOHN. be yg First 
Subscription Concert, Monda eo Berg when Sir 
Ww. ee | Bennett's Can “THE MAY QUEEN, ” will 
be formed, aasisted by the Students of the Royal A 
of Music (by permission). The Choir will several Wel 
Melodies, esomapanied hy a Band of a M 
Edith Wynne, Annie ae, Megan Watts, Rebecca og 
Messrs. Cummings and Lewis Thomas. Harp, M 
John Thomas. Pianoforte og . Accompan 
Mrs. Henry Davies and “H. Thomas, R 
numbered stalls, 6s. ; k. but. stall (to series of ie 
concerts), 21s, ; unreserved seats, 8s. ; subscription to o> 
10s. 6d. ; ‘admission, 1s. To be obtained of Messrs. Lamborn Cock 
and Co., 63, New Bond-street ; at the Hanover-square Rooms ; 
of all Music-sellers, and of J: Watcyn Jones, Esq., Hon. See., 
85, St. John-street-road, K.C,, to whom all those desirous of 
joining the Choir should apply. 


EW AND BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


“Flou-Flou.” Masurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 
“Coquette.” Polka de salon, A. Noyer. 4s. 
“Chant du Soir.” wen hye Wiehler. 8s. 


Coralline Valse (ntustratedy Madmond Wiehler. 4s. 


Published by Hurny Steap & Co., St. James’s Pianoforte 
and Music Gallery, 19, Piccadilly, W. 


Just published, price 2d., Fifth Edition, New National Song, 
OD SAVE THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Words and Music by Gannint Davis. 
**An excellent song to supersede ‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales. Deal Mercury, — 2, +i “6 m Herald 
giving.” become enduring and 











t, stirring so! 
ai acme 1 Dt gem, iSety to 
 — Torqua rector 
ampee and popular,”"—The Bath ae 
Feb. 29, 1872 
“The words are ve and the music sweet and 


ry appropriate, 
ony te to be learnt.”— Wrexham Advertiser, Feb. 10, 1872. 
an Of more than average merit.” —Brighton Gazette, Feb. 15, 
18 





Choral and other societies lorming part- can bo 

supplied with copies of the —_ ratis for a eieanies among 

the audience on application to the 4 ublishers. Band parts lent, 
London : Novzi10, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 

M RS. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 

Beg iy yh of Music; with letters from Ch, 

ht Hon. W. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 

Feline ne Benedict. Instruction gratis, Price 1s, Rupatt, 

Cants & Co, 20, Charing- cross, 8 8.W. 
op BLESS THE P PRINCE OF WALES ‘(the 
second National Song), composed by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS, was Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves at the Albert 
Hall on the Day of Thankagiving The aang, $03 60 © 0+ 
Sato din, | Hate Soe each, free by post at price. 
The four-part song (a a new edition to which is added an 
ment for the organ for use in churches) ap = “No 
can be found to the wonderful | pogalari’y o this simple 
and Mr. eet Gee Tes in peek» notvealy 
upon musical but upon our natio mal bistory, ”~Vide Graphic. 


CATALOGUE of high-class MUSIO for STU. 


A 


DENTS, &c. This valuable list may be had, gratis and 
post free, of the publishers, Messrs, Robert and Co., New 
Burlington-street, London. N.B. —Such a rich catalogue is not 


to be had of any house in Europe. 
ANDEL'’S LET THE BRIGHT SERAPHIM 
from “Samson”), A’ for the Pianoforte by 
Gio 
Q” GEO. F. WEST. on. Pout five 1 slamps. 
lementary schools 
can tay ier. Vide Daily Telenraph 
post free. 
wT SHEET MUSIO at HALF the MARKED 
A PRICE, post free, both — Toren the publications 
of ivndon Ronen Cocks & Co.,, New Burlington street, 


nr 


Ne. yi. STOLBERGS VOICE LOZENGE,— 


rranged 
. WET. 8s. ; free by post at half-price 
UESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. By 
Oth Edition. 
Wises (GEO. F.)\—A_ Catal Sao of all ne 
and — PIANO ene 
All pianists should 











century, the flattering received 
KE eae ake ee 
Statesmen, fully establish great virtues. 
Speaker should be t this invaluable 
Pate alned of all Wholesale and Chemists in the United 
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NEW MUSIC. 


OCHARD'S EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 
Amusing — or popular airs as easy solos (2 pages) 
and duets (4 One hundred numbers of the prettiest 
melodies, careful “ ‘arranged. Solos, 1s. ; duets, 1s. 6d. 
OCHARD’S EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 
5 Pesce: each 2s. ‘‘ Mendelssohn’s Wedding March,” 
— lifi fF on Danube Waltz,” simplified ; « Esme- 
ralda” ( . Levey); ‘‘ Only” (Virginia Gabriel) ; ‘* Migno- 
nette” (L. Champion) ; and ** Wier of the Dee 
EYLOFF’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. -- 
“Mr. Reyloff's capital adaptatations of airs from the 
operas of ‘‘Eruani” and ‘Il Flauto Magico” will be found 
valuable as simple and effective for those who have mastered 
the first difficulties of the pianoforte."—Morning Post, March 
13th. 88. each. 


a= JULIUS BENEDICT’S NEW PIANO. 
FORTE MUSIC. 





An Evening Thought. Song without wrete. 3s. 
Lusitania, Grande Marche. Solo, 4s. ; Duet, 5s. 
Silver Wedding March—Charles -3 < Viga. 4s. 
RINLEY RICHARDS’S ESMERALDA.—This 
arrangement of Lerey's celebrated Bolero is as attractive 
for the piano as the song is for the voice. 4s. 


ORD, WHOM MY INMOST SQUL 
ADORETH. Prayer by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. 


Ww". PRAISE THEE, O OUR GOD. Thanks- 

giving Anthem by Sir Julius Benedict. Performed 
at the Royal Albert Hall. 
for one voice, 4s, 


9TP.WAS BUT A DREAM. New Song. By 
Berthold Tours. 8s. 


JHE MAGIC OF MUSIC” is a very effective 

and a ee ge song, by W. C. LEVBY, and the words, 

E. L. Blanchard, con im much that is worthy.’ ’— Morning 
‘ost, March 13th. 4s. 


London: Durr and Srewanr, 147, Oxford-street. 


ONAH.” A Sacred Cantata, b OARISSIMI, 
A.D, 1680-1670), will be rformed fo: ‘or the first time in 
England at Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S CONCERT, Mareh 16th. 
The vocal score (from engraved plates) just published in 8vo. , 
Ss. nett. Chorus parts, folio size, soprano, 28.; alto, 28. ; 
tenor, 24.; bass, 2s. 
CRaman, Woop & Co, ; and LaMBoan Cock &C Co. 


Just Published 
, oF PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 


London : Cnaman, Woon & C Co. 


oy OF SCOTLAND. —MR. "KENNEDY 
AND FAMILY sailed on Wednesday, March 18th, 1872, 
for a en tr tour through Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand 
California, United States, Canada, &c. Commenting on Mr. 
Kennedy's Farewell Concert in Edinburgh, on the 6th day of 
March, the Scotsman says :—“ The hall was crowded in every 
part, and even the platform had to be turned to account for the 
accommodation of a portion of the audience. : Mr. 
Kennedy's songs were given in excellent style, and it seemed as 
he were endeavouring to out-do himself in this his farewell A 
pearance bia aed The concert was concluded with the og mh 
Auld Lang Syne’ by the members of Mr. meng 
the audience joining in the chorus, and the last verse being sung 
uding. Three cheers were then given for Mr. Kennedy, 
and three more for‘ Robbie Burns,’” “Gop SPEED THB suir.” 


This national hymn is now ready, 








PHB GUITAR. —MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 

begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that she is in 
Town for the season, and at liberty to accept oat "Cavena for 
private qrtics and lessons.—88, Welbevk-street, Cavendish- 
square, 


M ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or coun to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 6 50, New Bond- street, London, W. 


M R. and MADAME PATEY beg to announce 
their removal to No. 12, Primrose-hill-road, N.W. 


i" R. JOHN T, CARRODUS will attend at Mr. 
Hart's Music Warehouse, 14, Princes-street, 

——- on March 27th and during the season, for the purpose 
giving violin lessons. 


M Rk. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. Avousting-noap, CAMDEN-8QUARE, 
or Cramer & Go., 201, nt-street. 


“R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonx Raopgs, Crorpon, 5. 


HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 
aquare, may now be enyaged four balls and eo 
bazaars, coleees, readings, lectures, wedding breakfas 
recitals, &c. Apply to Mr. Hall.--ROBERT COCKS, 
prietor. 























BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
Pi ere ln then yn ep = = 
ianofortes of ev scription on 
ino fo Three wy a A P 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums let oul 
on Hire from One Month. 
Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


SRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 








RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to ie SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 23s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 68. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 





Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 28. 1d. 


THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, CHRYSOSTOM, 
: ah "BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; ; by post, 
8 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and S. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; s by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Leut; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By ©. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, 1s. ; 
by post, 18. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


oa ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

aret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

rs e Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 64d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’ §S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 

Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 





by post, 2s. 8d. 
NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 


by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by _ o C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, Lis. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I, On PaespytTerianism and InvinGisM. 
Vol Il. On AnasartisM, the Inpgrsnpgnts, and the Quaxgrs, 
Vol. It, On M BTHODISM and SweDENBORGIANS, 
"Each 33 ; by Post, 8s. 10d. 
Vols. IV, and V. On “Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY;; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
——. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 

4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d, 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and ete. By x: J. trons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
Ee ~ Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 

hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7%.; by 
ut, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 

by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 

A ae 8 of ST. ter on the INCARNA- 
TION. 3 by post, 6s 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE BISU Sh. REASON WKY: being ig 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. ts. ; by post, 


79. 5d. 
INCENSE, eqpesabin to Scripture and Antiquity. 


cotta YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 


J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, §.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 

















INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. Ff, 


BURTON. 2 vols. 








on the JOYS and} - 


Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 


Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections, ” &e. 2 vols., 8vo. 
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My way lay through the flow’ry field, 
One balmy eve in June, 

The birds were singing ’mongst the trees 
A pleasant, blithesome tune. 

A youth and maiden whom I met, 
Were strolling arm in arm, 

His glance was bright with tenderness, 
Her blush was soft and warm. 

I heard her murmur as I passed, 
‘* My earthly cares are gone!” 

And on my way I hurried fast, 
Whilst they stroll’d slowly on. 

The golden sunset dyed their path, 
And left its rays behind, 

As tho’ the sunshine of their hearts 
By Nature were designed ; 

And every cloud that crossed the sky 
Was gold and silver lined. 


My path lay through the fields again, 
One drear November eve, 

The summer with its balmy breath 
Of earth had taken leave. 

I met a maid with streaming hair 
And wild unsteady eye, 

The rain was beating on her brow, 
The wind blew loud and high ! 

I heard her wailing as she passed, 
“ My earthly joys are gone!” 

And on her way she hurried fast, 


E. Horsley, ‘‘ Alone with thee.” 


district.——Miss Bateman has been compelled to 


Edward Saker as the Dougal Creature, Mr. Villans 
Nicol Jarvie, Mr. E. H. Brooke Rob Roy, and Miss 
Marie O’Berne Diana Vernon, is the attraction this 
week.——Mr. Eldred is playing Mathias Kant in 
‘* The Sleigh Bells,” at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
The burlesque, ‘ Little Amy Robsart,” still draws 
crowded houses. 





At Trinity College, Dublin, the Professor of Music 
delivered a lecture on Saturday last in the Examin- 
ation Hall, on ‘‘The Preludes and Fugues of J. 8. 
Bach.” He alluded to the various forms in which the 
Preludes were written, either consisting of arpeggio 
chords, or of regularly developed figures, and re- 
marked that sometimes the Preludes exceeded in 
length and contrapuntal elaboration the Fugues they 
were supposed to precede and to introduee. Asa proof 
of their exquisitely symmetrical structure, he would 
introduce the first of the entire set, that in C major, 
upon which M. Gounod had constructed a melodious 
counter theme; this had appeared in the form of a 
violin solo, of a quartet for violin, piano, ’cello, and 
harmonium, and even as a soprano song. After 
alluding to the derivation of the term ‘ fugue” from 
“ Fuga’ (flight), Sir Robert Stewart remarked that 
in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” there appeared to be 
an allusion to this, where it was said of an organ 


forego her engagement at the Alexandra Theatre| inclement there was a 
in consequence of illness. ‘ Rob Roy,” with Mr./at the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts 


Whilst I went slowly on. 

The darkness closed around her path, 
And hid her from my sight, 

But nought can ever hide from me 
That drear November night ; 

I hear its rain—I see its gloom, 
In day’s declining light ! 


Nannie Lambert. 








PROVINCIAL. 





At a concert to be given in Cambridge on Tuesday 
next by the Amateur Vocal Guild—a local society 
eonsisting of lady amateurs and members of the 
university, the program will include a_ short 
sacred cantata of Bach’s ‘‘ Gottes Zeit ist die aller 
bester Zeit,” never before, we believe, publicly 
performed in England. The concert will be under 
the direction of Mr. ©. Villiers Stanford of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

On the occasion of Mrs. H. Nye Chart’s benefit, 
oh the 4th instant, at the Brighton Theatre, a new 
extravaganza entitled, ‘‘ The Rows of Castille” was 
most stecessfully produced. The author, Mr. 
Conway Edwards, produced a cleverly written piece 
full of fancy and devoid of vulgarity. The dialogue 
is smart and witty, and the music well selected. 
Miss Robertha Erskine, formerly’ of the Strand 
Theatre, sustained the part of Manuel with great 
vivacity. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave a per- 
formance of Mozart's ‘‘ Re;uiem,” and Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise,” on Tuesday, last week. The 
principal vocalists were Misses Edith Wynne, W. E. 
Green, and Chadwick, Mr. Maas, and Mr. J. G. 
Patey. Sir Julius Benedict conducted as usual. 
“ Blijah” will be given next Tuesday, with Malle. 
Tietjens, Mdme. Bentham-Fernandez, Mr. Bentham, 
and Herr Stockhausen, as soloists ——The fourth 
“Monday” Popular Concert was given at the 
Philharmonie Hall on Wednesday, last week. 
There was a large audience, and the concert was 
& perfect success: The artists were Mdme. 
Schumann, Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, and 
Messrs. L. Ries, and Zerbini. The vocalist, Mr. 
Edwin Lloyd, ereated a very favourable impression. 
——The Societa Armonica gave their thirty-eighth 
rehearsal at the Institute on Saturday evening last. 
The program included selections from Beethoven, 
Hummell, Paer, &, The only solo vocalist was 
Mrs. Billinie Porter, who sang exceedingly well 
Costa’s air from “ Eli,” “I will extol Thee,” and a 


performer that— 


one counter-subject, and again, that these counter- 


-|}rank of second and third subjects, the lecturer 


* His volant touch 

Filed, and pursued, transverse, the resonant fugue.” 
Referring to the art displayed in the choice of 
‘counter subjects,” and the fact that a fugue was 
sometimes said to be written upon one subject, and 


subjects or themes were sometimes elevated to the 


referred to a set of paper diagrams which he had 
written out for that day’s lecture, displaying, in 
notes of a large size, the three subjects of one of 
the most celebrated fugues of the 48—that in C sharp 
minor, Alluding to a saying among the Germans 
that ‘‘ Bach leaves off,” but never ‘ ends,” he 
remarked that this eternity of development was 
once rudely brought to a close by the vergers of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, when finding it impossible to 
induce the congregation to leave while Mendelssohn 
was playing there upon one occasion (the year 1837), 
they induced the bellows blower to quit his post 
just at the moment when the illustrious author of 
“ St. Paul” had entered upon the grand pedal solo 
at the close of the great A minor Fugue of 8. Bach. 
Thus had been signalised one of the earliest intro- 
ductions of Bach’s ‘eternal organ music” into 
England. The lecture was brought to a close by a 
young lady executing the Prelude and Fugue in C 
sharp major, from the first book, in a very perfect 
manner. These lectures will be given at two o’clock 
each Saturday until further notice. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday night, 
the pantomime of ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer’? was pro- 
duced. Mrs. J. F. Warden, as Jack, played the 
part to perfection, ably supported by Mrs. Clara 
Tellett as Jack's Mother, Miss Kate Lawler as Queen 
Bee, Miss Chaplain as Sybil, Mr. Harthorne as King 
Arthur, Mr. Carrall as the Giant Gorgibusier, and 
Mr. T. Nerney as Tremoloso ; and the various songs 
sung by them, interspersed with happy bon mots 
and original witticisms, were rapturously received, 
particularly the pieces of satire having a local and 
personal significance. As regards the scenic ap- 
pointments: ‘The fairies’ home,’ painted by Mr, 
Frank Browning figuratively brought down the 
house. A similar reception awaited the transforma- 
tion scene, painted by Mr, Joseph Clare. Both 
artists and Mr. Warden were called before the foot- 
lights, and enthusiastically applauded. An appre- 
ciable feature of the entertainment was the ballet 
dancing by the Gilbert Juvenile Troupe. Mr. J. 
Maydew as harlequin, and Mdlle. Attewill as 
columbine, sustained their parts satisfactorily ; but 





new song composed expressly for her by Mr. Charles 


—&E ith t : Mrs. Porter is} clown and pantaloon (Messrs. W. Hildyard and C. 
gaining great popularity in Liverpool and the| Adams), who who were inimitable in their mirth- 


provoking antics——Though the evening was 
very large attendance 


this week. It was a “Scotch Night.” Miss 
Agnes Blair and Miss Jessie Blair sang ‘‘ What's a’ 
the steer, Kimmer,” in which they were recalled, 
and “The Braes aboon Bonan,” in which having 
been encored, they replied with ‘We come from 
fairy bowers” (Glover); in ‘Cam yo by Athol?” 
and “Caller Herrin,” Miss Agnes Blair was as 
loudly applauded as was her sister in ‘ My boy 
Tammy” and “ The flowers of the forest.” The 
band of the 78th Regiment, conducted by Mr. A. 
M’Eleney, played the overture to‘* Guy Mannering,” 
and afterwards a selection of Scotch airs, and a set 
of lancers, the “ Ross-shire Buffs,” by the band- 
master. The pipers of the gallant corps entered tho 
hall, amid enthusiastic applause, playing a slow 
march, which was vociferously encored ; and later 
in the evening the enthusiasm of the audience was 
thoroughly roused by Pipe-Major Mackenzie's per- 
formance of the pibroch—‘ Mackintosh’s lament.” 
Mr. P. Mulholland rendered on the organ a pastorale, 
by W. T. Best, and a fantasia on Scotch airs, 
arranged by himself. 





CONCERTS. 





The program of the Crystal Palace Concert of 
Saturday, comprised Brahms’ concerto for pianoforte 
in D minor, Spohr’s overture to his opera ‘ Der 
Alchemist,” Haydn's Symphony No. 7, of twelve— 
both for the first time at the Crystal Palace—and 
Auber’s overture to ‘ Masaniello.” Brahms was also 
represented in the accompaniments of Schubert's 
Lieder “‘ Geheimes,”’ and ‘‘ Greisengesang ''—both of 
which were sung by Herr Stockhausen with great 
effect, and the former encored. The aforementioned 
concerto is characterised by a vagueness of form which 
leaves much to the taste and fancy of the hearer; 
but the adagio pleased best, as being most easily 
reducible to interpretation. Considerable poetic 
aspiration is to be distinguished in Brahms, but this 
is in too strong need of formularising to find general 
acceptance. His mechanical difficulties were over- 
come with praiseworthy effect by a young lady of the 
Royal Academy, Miss Baglehole, who evinced con- 
siderable digital dexterity which ought to elevate 
her among the pianists of the day. Tho overtures 
and Haydn’s symphony were rendered with thé 
habitual care of the Crystal Palace orchestra and 
evidently delighted. In the vocal part of the pro- 
gram Miss Sophia Lowe and Miss Catherine Penna 
took a share, and gained the suffrages of the hearers. 
The latter was a débutante and pleased much. 
Spohr’s double quartet in E minor; Bach's 
concerto in D minor, for two violins, with accom- 
paniment of small orchestra; Beethoven's pianoforte 
sonata in E flat (Op. 29); and his duo sonata, in 
the same key, for pianoforte and violin, formed the 
chief factors of the last Monday Popular program. 
The first named was brought forward for the 
seventh time at this concert, and had for its 
exocutants MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, 
first quartet; MM. Pollitzer, Ludwig, Zerbini, and 
Daubert, second quartet; and the profundity of 
conception and lucidity of treatment exemplified 
by. the master received the fullest exemplification. 
Herr Joachim was recalled to receive the honours 
freely accorded to all through their representative. 
This, able violinist with M. Sainton repeated a 
frequent success in the matter of Bach’s concerts, 
and once more received the fullest plaudits; and the 
small orchestra was made up by MM. Ries, Pollitzer, 
Ludwig, Zerbini, Straus, Zerbini, jun., Daubert, and 
Piatti; needless to add how effective was this col- 
laboration. The solo sonata of Beethoven was inter- 
preted by Mr. Charles Hallé; the sonata duo by him 
and Herr Joachim in conjunction—a treat of the 
highest order. Miss Anna Regan, who sang, gave 
Beethoven's ‘ Penitence"” with good feeling, and 
contributed to the successful maintenance of the 
level of the Monday Popular Concerts. Next week 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard reappears. 





the lion’s share of attention was retained for the 


Qn Tuesday evening the first of the newly- 
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appointed ‘People’s Concerts” came off at the 
Royal Albert Hall. There was some organ playing 
by Mr. George Carter, who seemed to be not too 
well prepared for a faultless performance. The 
overture to ‘‘ Masaniello’ was anything but properly 
played. The concert chiefly consisted of madrigals, 
glees, and songs, executed by the members of the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union, Miss Jane Wells, 
and Messrs. Baxter, Coates, Land, and Lawler. 
There were many encores, and the evening was 
passed in a manner agreeable to all present. The 
second concert will take place under the direction | 
of Mr. Lazarus, who will preside over the new 
association dignified by the term “The Anemoic 
Union ”—a company of instrumentalists who play 
on the flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon. 





Horticultural Gardens, and the proud beauty thinks 
to take the humble beauty at a disadvantage—and 
no wonder, seeing that the latter goes to a Flower 
Show without gloves! How well Mr. Albery 
diagnoses the female instinct may be guessed from 
this little trait of Rose. Well, the haughty young 
lady thinks to shame Mrs. Cudlip, but is herself 
thrown on her beam-ends morally by Mr. Claude’s 
thundering a verse of ‘“‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere ”»— 
a poem by the way which has been pretty well uged 
up for stage purposes, both by Mr. Robertson and 
Mr. Gilbert. Lady Maude has had quite enough of 
“Lady Clara” in ‘ Caste” and “ Dreams,” and 
faints away at this further infliction. This spouting 
and fainting form the situation of the second act. 
Act Three introduces us to a ball at Lady Maude’s 


These soirées are intended to discriminate a taste | house, or rather in her gardens, and a lot of guests 


for that which is good and true in art-music, but | 


are mooning about and airing insufferable manner- 


we hardly think much result this way will be gained | igms—catch-phrases being with the author a short 


by such medicinal administration. 


People go to! and easy way of indicating character. To this ball 


concerts not to be taught but to be pleased, and comes the weak-minded Claude, still clinging to 


no one particularly fancies the notion of being in| Lady Maude’s skirt. 


a gtate of pupilage with regard to everyday music. 
The Third of Mr. Ganz’s series of Saturday} 

Evening Concerts again brought forward the | 

admirable artistic capacity of Mdme. Camilla Urso, | 


It is the anniversary of 
Claude’s wedding-d y, by the same token, and 
Maude knew it and fixed the ball for that very 
reason; and Claude has deserted his wife for his 
patrician rhymesake. To this ball also comes 


who has approved herself a violinist of rare order. Rose furtively, and encounters Lady Maude, and 


Nothing better could be imagined than the susten. | 


ance of her part of the first of Beethoven’s Rasou- 
mowski set of quartets—that in F, which she led 
with a breadth, freedom, and accuracy which stamp 
her among the first artists of her school. Mr. 
Richard Blagrove took the viola and M. Paque the 
violoncello in this quartet as well as in that of 
Schumann in E flat, with all efficiency, the piano- 
forte in the latter being held by M. Edouard Paris 
to general satisfaction. Hummel’s pianoforte trio 
in E flat was also supported by him in effective 
fashion. The vocalism was all of a favourable 





order—particularly three canzoni of Rossini com- 
posed for Mdme. Conneau, and charmingly sung by 
her. The ‘Cangio d’aspetto” of Handel, and 
Schubert's song ‘On every tree” were given by 
Miss Alice Fairman, and elicited warm approval. 
These concerts maintain their uniform excellence. 

Mr. Cusins’ Oratorio, ‘* Gideon,” was performed 
last night at St. James’s Hall, for the first time in 
London. We must defer our remarks till next 
week, 





THE THEATRES. 





It is only the first step that costs, says the French 
proverb. But very often the later steps, if they 
cost less, also attain to less, than the first. For 
instance Mr. Albery’s first step in drawing-room 
comedy landed him a considerable distance along the 
road of fame; but Mr. Albery’s second, third, and 
fourth steps have proved insignificant strides in com- 
parison. Not the “ Two Thorns,” not “ Apple-blos- 
soms,”’ nor now “ Forgiven” can be spoken of in the 
same breath with the “ Two Roses.” ‘The latest 
comedy, produced at the Globe on Saturday night, 
has superficial characteristics in common with its 
successful predecessor. It possesses an amusing if 
often forced brilliancy of dialogue, and a certain 
ideal prettiness here and there, though the ideality 
wanes as the play proceeds, until it is lost 
in worldly lusts and angers. But the play 
opens rather prettily, and promises fairly in the 
first act. It is only when the motive power 
proclaims itself that our interest in the chief 
personages turns to wrath; and as improbability 
follows on improbability, and’ people act in direct 
violation of all sane laws, a revulsion rises which on 
Saturday found vent in hearty hisses. The story of 
the play is a heartless one, and is inartistically 
worked out. Claude Redruth, a painter, loves and 
wins Rose Cudlip down in Cornwall, with much 
idyllic love-making. (We follow the fortunes of the 
chief characters, discarding the affected dummies 
with which Mr. Albery crowds his stage.) Love- 
making by a sun-dial occoupies the first act. Act 
Two proclaims Claude (now husband of Rose) a 
recreant and traitor. He loves Lady Maude, a con- 
ventional Lady Clara Vere de Vere, who has 
fascinated him in former times. A meeting of the 
old love and the new wife takes place at the 


there is a cruel and humiliating scene between 
them, worthy of the worst type of French plays; 
wherein the wife sues to the—mistress it would be in 
Paris, but here it is only the lover—of her husband, 
and begs her to restore him to his lawful possessor. 
But Maude, who has had reason to fear already that 
Claude is slipping away from her grasp, determines 
to avenge herself, like the fiend she is, upon husband 
and wife at once ; therefore she hides Rose behind a 
pillar, summons Claude, and denounces him before 
her father and the guests as having insulted her with 
his love! This violent and unnatural proceeding is 
met with action as unnatural on Claude’s part. He 
tamely submits to be accused and driven forth from 
the house without a word of denial, though he knows 
that Lady Maude is as false as she is cruel, and that 
this treachery on her part will lead to a separation 
between himself and his wife. Yet sooner than 
answer a woman (oh chivalry!) he consents to 
let false accusations break his wife’s heart. 
Thus ends Act the Third with as impotent a 
situation as ever was devised. When we come to 
the fourth and last Act, lo, the demon has become 
human, and the humans are transformed to angels, 
Lady Maude in disguise is sheltering Rose Cudlip, 
and teaching her music, painting, French, and the 
use of the globes, so as to be worthy of her husband. 
For it is penitent Lady Maude’s intention to restore 
wife to husband what time the former shall be 
educated up to the latter’s mental standard. And 
this Schoolboard Juty being effected, behold who, 
but Claude is sketching in the neighbourhood? 
Whereon, the dénouement, and Lady Maude pro- 
claims her identity and her penitence. This 
outrageous fable is filled up, as before said, with a 
number of manneristic personages who talk 
mordant epigrams and insult each other. There 
is a Member of Parliament who constantly re- 
minds people of his parliamentary membership ; 
an aristocratic lady, who gushes about her own 
insignificance ; a cynical bear with a kind 
heart, which he exercises in making rude speeches; 
a gardener who collects herbs as medicines ; a booby 
who gets into the House of Commons on the strength 
of his using a Cockney colloquialism in every sentence 
he utters. Careful acting is thrown away upon 
these lay-figures.. Miss Louisa Moore is utterly out 
of her element (which is pretty delineation) as the 
heartless Lady Maude; Mr. Montague is anything 
but himself as the fickle @laude; Miss Carlotta 
Addison is depressed as Rose; Mr. David Fisher 
fights an up-hill fight as the cynic. Mr. Compton 
alone is at his ease as the gardener, Cudlip. Mr. 
Flockton, Mr. C. 8. Neville, Mr. Garden, Miss Harris, 
and that clever actress Miss Larkin, constitute a 
cast which would be effective employed on better 
material. The scenery too is excellent, the mount- 
ing carefully supervised ; but here as elsewhere the 
gain is disproportionate to the pains bestowed for 





obyious reasons. 





The revival at the Strand Theatre of Colman’s 
* Poor Gentleman,” which marks the return of Mr, 
J. 8. Clarke to English boards, bids fair to resemble 
the successful run of “ The Heir at Law” at the 
same theatre, and to endow this pleasant little 
house with one more speciality—that of presenting 
the school of old English comedy in the brightest 
manner. The fate of the ‘‘ Heir at Law,” which 
ran no less than 150 nights, was remarkable evidence 
in confutation of the complaint that audiences wil] 
not nowadays tolerate the classic drama beyond an 
occasional representation. On the contrary a 
Strand audience not only tolerated but revelled in 
Colman for half a year—and this too at a house 
where burlesque is supposed to form the chief 
staple. The truth is, the coldness with which 
classic comedy is often regarded, is not its intrinsic 
fault, nor yet the fault of modern taste, but the 
fault of circumstance. Surround a portrayal of old 
manners with an uncongenial atmosphere ; invest it 
with players who are uneasy in the ancient dress 
and who realise with a painful effort the humours of 
the bygone age; and the effect is chilling and 
repellant. And audiences are quick to detect the 
absence of sympathy between piece and players: 
thus the coldness spreads. On the other hand, 
given an appreciative company—men who can look 
at their ease in silk smalls, and women who can 
wears stiff brocades and use obsolete expletives as 
naturally as they walk and speak in every day life: 
and there are abundant vitality and fun in the 
old comedy-writers capable of carrying one of 
these pieces triumphantly through. To the 
latter extent ‘‘ The Poor Gentleman” is fortunate at 
the Strand. Mr. Clarke himself enacts Ollapod, 
that most whimsically mincing, toadying and affected 
of country apothecaries. The traits of this hero of 
the pestle and mortar are reproduced in a spirit 
of ludicrous comedy: his walk, his chuckles, his 
pot-valiant bearing in regimentals, his propensity 
to make small jokes and to acknowledge the return 
of jocosity with ‘‘ Thankee, good sir, I owe you 
one ’—are inexpressibly droll, and forms a pendant 
to this actor’s celebrated Dr. Pangloss. Mr. Clarke 
is well supported in the broader scenes by Mrs. 
Raymond, whose Miss Lucretia McTab is also richly 
conceived. Mrs. Raymond has a great fund of 
vivacious humour, and throws herself heart and 
soul into the absurdities of a part like this. We 
have recently had to commend her as one of the 
best ‘“‘old women” (to use a personality in its 
technical and non-offensive. sense) that the stage 
possesses. Ag the irascible but kind-hearted Sir 
Robert Bramble Mr. Turner has developed a power 
of quiet pathos, with which some would scarcely 
have accredited him, while the droller shades of the 
baronet’s character are well sustained. The low 
comedy is well supplied by Mr. Paulton as the 
bluff servant Humphry Dobbins and Mr. Terry in 
the part of Stephen Harrowby. A newcomer to 
London, Mr. W. R. Clifton plays Lieutenant Worth- 
ington with commendable self-restraint and simple 
dignity; while the fashionable roué, Sir Charles 
Cropland, and the impetuous hero, Frederic find 
suitable exposition at the hande of Messrs. W. Joyce 
and Mr. H. Crouch. The sharp epigrammatic duel 
is well kept up in the defiant scene between these 
two gentlemen. We have reserved speaking of the 
grace and pretty naiveté of Emily Worthington till 
the last, and may mention Miss Ada Swanborough’s 
natural ability in this part as the fit complement of 
an excellent cast. The rhyming epilogue is spoken 
by the characters and new scenery by Mr. Hall, 
very effectively painted, completes the accessory of a 
mise-en-scéne in which’ nothing is left to be desired. 
Thus mounted and sustained, a prosperous run may 
be predicted for the ‘‘ Poor Gentleman.” 

Mr. Bayle Bernard’s comedietta of ‘* The Balance 
of Comfort” serves at the Haymarket as an avant- 
courier of “* Pygmalion and Galatea,” and the acting 
of Miss Rose Massey, a newcomer in the 
company, meets with due recognition in the part of 
Mrs. Torrington. She has grace and intelligince 08 
her side, and illustrates the character well. With 
her and with Messrs. Howe, Clarke, and Rogers, the 
piece is effectively personated, and adds tothe strength 





of the program of this home of refined comedy. 
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The Pompeian drama at the Queen’s Theatre is 
now followed by a revival of Jerrold's ‘* Black-Eyed 
Susan,” in which Mr. George Rignold sustains the 
part of William with considerable force, and embodies 
the dramatic tar in the manner of histrionic tradi- 
tion. The Susan is Miss Henrietta Hodson—a 
pretty and winsome assumption as may easily be 
conceived; and the rest of the cast is occupied by 
Messrs. Dalton, Sollaire, Cathcart and Egan, and 
Miss Kate Gordon. The play apparently meets 
with favour. 

Two performances were given at the Alhambra on 
Wednesday, for the farewell benefit of Mr. F. 
Strange, who for seven years has conducted the 
fortunes of the house in Leicester Square. At the 
morning performance the companies of the Strand, 
Gaiety, Vaudeville, and Royalty Theatres gave extra 
acts from the pieces now running at these theatres. 
At the evening entertainment, after the opening of 
the pantomime, the beneficiaire was loudly called 
for, and in the course of a few remarks stated that 
he retired with regret from the management of the 
house where he had served his apprenticeship. He 
was not, however, leaving London, and hoped 
that he should make the acquaintance of many of 
his patrons at the Surrey Gardens on the other side 
of the water. His valedictory speech was warmly 
applauded. 








ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 





The 84th annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of this Fund was held on Wednesday, in the 
saloon of the Lyceum Theatre, by permission of 
Mr. Bateman, the lessee; Mr. J. B. Buckstone in 
the chair. There was a numerous attendance of 
ladies and gentlemen belonging to the profession. 
Mr. Cullenford, the secretary, read a short report, 
which stated that at present there were thirty- 
three annuitants on the Fund and two more would 
be elected in the ensuing month. The receipts 
for the year from all sources had been £1595 7s. 
6d., and the expenditure, including £1460 paid to 
annuitants, £122 returned to members, and £30 
for funerals of three members, had been £1724 


12s. 1d., leaving a deficit on the year of £129 4s. 
7d., which has been made up by drawing that sum 
from the reserve fund. The invested stock was 
£12,569 16s. 5d. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, congratulated the members upon the 
amount of the invested stock, and said he con- 
sidered the institution in a very satisfactory 
condition. He would take that opportunity of 
stating that the anniversary festival of the fund 
would take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
the 11th of May next, and that the Duke of 
Edinburgh had, in the most handsome manner, 
consented to preside on the occasion, as a substi- 
tute for his illustrious brother, the Prince of 
Wales, who it was expected would have taken the 
chair but for his late illness. (Cheers.) He had 
also to announce the receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Sims Reeves, expressing the pleasure he should 
have felt at being present and giving his services 
at the featival, but should be prevented by other 
engagements. Mr. Reeves, however, sent ten 
guineas as a donation to the fund. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Howe seconded the resolution, which, after 
some remarks from Messrs. Swinbourne, Dyas, 
Lacy, Murray, Maclean, and others, was then 
unanimously adopted. Messrs. Clark, Chatterton, 
Swinbourne, Ledger, Lacy, and Maclean, the 
retiring members of the committee, and the other 
officers were then re-elected. The proceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 











wiottowar's Omrwent axp Priis.—Help under Suffering. — 
en multitudes are afflicted with complaints which, short of 
endangering life, almost every other persoual trouble, it 

Ould be well were the knowledge of these remedies widely 
disseminated. No which afflict the human body are 
more irksome to bear, or more difficult to cure, than skin 
je whether superficial sores or deep ulcerations. Hol- 
mal we proved nae. a 7 ly sunety Se thane 

; assuages pain, cleans wound, 

works out a sound and cure, more certainly and more 
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The Parish Church Hymnal with Tunes. Part I. 
Hymns Morning and Evening. Edited by Rosrrt 
Mriyton Taytor. Longmans and Co. 

The Wesley Tune Book to the Hymn Book. By 
Joun and Cmartes Westry. Edited by Henny 
Hiuzs, Mus. Doc. Novello & Co. 

There are many collections of hymns, but no 
Thesaurus of hymns in this country. Germany, 
France, Italy, and Russia have their encyclopedias 
of sacred metrical song; England has, in some 
instances, large gatherings of metrical psalms 
and hymns old and new—but no avowed trea- 
sury like that of Germany so well edited by 
Dr. Daniel. In the “Church Hymn and Tune 
Book’’ edited by the Rev. W. J. Blew and Dr. 
Gauntlett the attempt was first made to put together 
the old and some certain modern hymns in serial 
order for the purposes of divine worship, each hymn 
with its specific tune. The form has been copied 
often enough and is now in fact stereotyped 
throughout the country. Mr. Minton Taylor, it 
would seem, has conceived the happy idea of carry- 
ing on the work by Mr. Blew, and thus making a 
treasury of modern hymnody which promises to be 
of great value to the community, not only in regard 
to its poetry but also as to its music. There is no 
book of the kind at present to rival ‘‘The Parish 
Church Hymnal” in broad and varied tone. The 
part under review contains the hymns for the week 
of which there are no less than a hundred and 
twelve. Where there are daily services this book 
will prove a great boon, for many of the hymns are 
very beautiful and will at once command attention 
and secure reverence and approbation. Mr. Minton 
Taylor tells his readers iu his plain and neat preface 
that the work has been years in contemplation and 
preparation. Should the book be completed as 
designed it will be a mine of wealth to all future 
hymn-book editors. One great feature should be 
noticed. He includes the popular hymns and thus 
ingratiates himself with the general public. His 
book is not a catechism merely to teach dogmas, but 
it is full of the heart of the poet and the head of the 
divine. The music is for the most part new, and by 
our foremost hymn-tune makers. Dr. Gauntlett 
supplies no less than 26, and Mr. Minton Taylor—a 
strong man in the choral—fifteen. Then there are 
novelties by Sir George Elvey, Sir Julius Benedict, 
Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Drs. Garrett, Stainer, Hayne, 
Steggall, Hiles, Messrs. Hopkins, Brown, Reay, 
Tours, Gladstone, Veirrnder, Tebbs, Hullah, Turle, 
Remayle, Thorne, Bridge, and others. The tunes 
are of all styles, some easy, some less so, some hard 
—heathenishly so, (Haydn-ish) but all worthy of note 
and trial. Many will become favourites. 

“The Wesley Tune Book” demonstrates that 
Methodism is on the alert and recognising the power 
of song in service. This book contains 264 tunes, 


Connexion. 


__—— 


we may be forgiven specially noticing the tune 
“Victory,” No. 235, by Dr. Gauntlett, to the hymn 
—‘All thanks be to God,” It is of tha. true 
congregational school, and yet simple and easy; to 
hear this hymn and this tune as it will be sung in 
the North, in the large chapels that hold from 
two to three and four thousand people, may be worth 
a journey from the metropolis. 





Poor Miss Finch. By Wirtxre Conus. 8 vols. 
London: R. Bentley & Sons, 1872. 

The literary progress of Mr. Wilkie Collins is 
accompanied by increased subtlety of plan and 
execution in bookmaking, but not by a stronger 
hold of the springs of interest. He resembles those 
pre-Raphaelite painters who in their eagerness to 
give accurate form to every blade of grass and stone 
by the wayside, fail to grasp the general truth of 
the landscape. Mr. Collins is a wonderful depicter 
of the stones and tho grass-blades. His story-plots 
move about microscopic ways. No action is too 
small to exercise tremendous effects upon his per- 
sonages and his events. The twitching of an eye- 
brow, a piece of envelope flung into the grate, a 
button off a shirt, a blot upon the tablecloth, any 
such little incident or accident becomes fraught with 
perilous significance. The disadvantage of all this 
pregnant detail is that the reader is always harassed 
with the fear of overlooking some triviality or other 
destined to lead to important results. The reader 
is in the position of a man on a journey who is 
compelled to fix his eyes upon the ground and look 
among the dust and stubble for something—he 
knows not what—which may or may not have been 
dropped there. Reading Mr. Collins's works one 
comes across such a passage, ‘ She extended to him 
her right hand, the forefinger-nail of which he 
noticed had been bitten.” A passage like this— 
unimportant in any other novel—we know is signi- 
ficant in Mr. Collins of some desperate plotting and 
counterplotting to come. That forefinger-nail will 
turn up in the last volume ; therefore let us commit 
the circumstance to memory. Mark: it was she 
who extended her hand, and not he who asked for 
it; and it was her right hand; and it was the nail 
of the first finger. Duly storing away these traits, 
we go on; and are haunted by a similar passage on 
the next page. Another detail is forthwith com- 
mitted to memory, and then another, and then 
another, until the number of minutim to be guarded 
lest any subtle scheming may be found to grow out 
of them, becomes oppressive. And this burden the 
reader owes to pure overcleverness on Mr. Wilkie 
Collina’s part. His novels are mere riddles which 
have to be solved ambulando. It is no use going on 
to the end to find the answer: to appreciate the 
subtlety of the plotting you must follow every 
curl of the coil, and understand every knot 
in the.tangle; by that means you shall under- 
stand how cleverly it is all made, But in his 


the noticeable feature being the many new tunes to | keenness in knot-tying, Mr. Collins is apt to neglect 
the peculiar measures in the hymn-book used in the | the aspect of his work as a whole. His macrocosm 
Mr. Dobson some years ago by his| is often out of all proportion. 
publication of “Tunes new and old” effected a|the most part are so many editions of the author 


His characters for 


remarkable reformation in the Wesleyan singing, | himself—they all talk Wilkie-Collinese; all play at 


and ‘“‘ The Wesley Tune Book” is a further experi- 
ment in the same and right direction. 
Dobson's book, so in this, Dr. Gauntlett is no mean 
contributor, supplying to the new book no less than 
twenty-four new tunes, besides some arrangements 
of well-known melodies. Dr. Hiles, the editor, has 
given the work additional value by composing many 
excellent chorals to the less known hymns. The 
‘*Hymns Ancient and Modern” have been put 
under contribution, yielding twelve out of the 264. 
Dr. Dykes has been industrious, and his name 
appears oftentimes in its pages. And there are almost 
as many coadjutors as with ‘ The Parish Church 
Hymnal.” The book will not interfere with ‘‘ Tunes, 
new and old,” and it will aid in the now generally 
avowed desire on the part of the Conference, and the 
well-educated portion of the Connexion, to raise. the 
congregational utterance of the Methodist Chapel 
to the same platform as that of the congregational 


a sort of parlour-game of hide-and-seek and hunt- 


As in Mr. | the-slipper through the story; and are distinguished 


from each other only by sundry superficial man- 
nerisms which fit them as loosely as their clothes, 
Mr, Collins’s use of catch-phrases to indicate cha- 
racter is offensive to the understanding of his 
readers, The story of ‘‘ Poor Miss Finch’ is sup- 
posed to be told by a Frenchwoman, the widow of 
Republican patriot. Now instead of indicating the 
nature of this narrator by a thousand little traits 
and expressions inseparable from herself, tho 
author lays on a few coarse patches in the form 
of half-a-dozen expletives here and there against 
monarchies, aristocracies and the like, but beyond 
this makes Mdme. Pratolungo talk, think, act, and 
describe events, just as a thorough Briton would — 
and a male Briton to boot, There is not the 
slightest foreign tinge in Mdme. Pratolango: her 
very references to her own country and parentage 





and other denominational assemblies. We have not | 





fo any eee In old affections, debilitated 
coy ans the ailments, Holloway’s Pills should be 


effects of his unguents, 


proceed from an English standpoint: there is an 


space to point out the many good tunes both in this | undercurrent of making fun off'rance, of getting 
collection and that by Mr. Minton Taylor, but| comic capital out of foreign ways and expressions, 
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which of course would not oceuf to any man or 
woman in speaking of his native land. Again, 
Mr. Collins introduces a German oculist, and Mr, 
Collins's idea of making this German oculist a 
strong individualism, is to represent him using all 
singular nouns in the plural, and bracketing to- 
gether two or three words to make one. Herr 
Grosse talks of ‘a mans,” ‘a womans,”’ 
‘*a nice-pretty girls; says, ‘come to lunches,” 
calls himself ‘ a surgeon-optic,’’ describes a com- 
plication as ‘a damn-mess-fix,’ and in short 
expresses himself as no German or Englishman 
or Anglo-German was ever known to express 
himself out of Bedlam. Of course there is an 
Anglo-German dialect which might be so exagger- 
ated as to bo made funny; but this dismal jargon 
of plurals and hyphens represent nothing natural 
under the sun. The mere use of hyphens is enough 
to make one despair of Mr. Collins’s sense of 
hnmour. What for example is the inscrutable fun 
of printing half-a dozen words as under? 
‘* That windy-talky-puff-bag- 
Feench-father of hers.” 
Herr Grosse and Madame Pratolungo are, in fact, 
‘the barest puppets decked in rags and figments of 
characters, and labelled ‘‘ This is a German,” and 
‘This is a Frenchwoman " respectively. 

The story of ‘ Poor Miss Finch” belongs to the 
order of class-novels, and should have appeared in 
the columns of the Lancet or the British Medical 
Journal, as a feuilleton. It is a surgical and 
medical novel, full of medical and _ surgical 
properties and effects. The heroine is blind, and 
undergoes an operation for cataract; the hero has 
epileptic fits and takes nitrate of silver, which 
infiltrates his'veins, and turns him blackish-blue all 
over. As Miss Finch is blind, this transcoloration 
of her lover would not so much matter, but un- 
luckily she has a strong aversion to all dark shades, 
and Osear fears that disclosure of the change come 
over him would disgust her. §o the loss of his fair 
complexion is kept a secret from Miss Finch by all 
her friends ‘and his. Oscar however has a twin- 
brother Nugent, his exact counterpart in all save 
complexion, which is in Nugent what it used to be 
in Oscar previous to the nitrate of silver dosing. 
The very tones of voice are identical in the two 
brothers, With Miss Finch Nugent, the fair brother, 
falls unlawfully in love, though for long he resists 
the temptation to serve his blue brother a shabby 
trick. By and by, however comes the German 
vocalist with his aggravating plurals and hyphens, 
and performs an operation by which Miss Finch is 
restored to sight. At the supreme moment of 
beholding day-light for the first time, she makes 
the mistake of flinging herself in the arms of Nugent 
the fair man, as her lover, and turning from Oscar 
the blue man with a ery of horror. We shall not 
follow the story further, simply premising that the 
plotting and counterplotting now grow desperate ; 
for brotherly affection struggles fiercely with amorous 
desire, and there are conspiracies, renunciations, 
fits of remorse and returns to villanies, no end. We 
shall not say which wins in the long run. 

Mr. Collins has evidently well got up the 
pathology of blindness, and we presume his des- 
cription of the impressions of one just restored to 
sight must be taken as true. ‘his part of the 
novelty is interesting reading. 

Grosse joined us, at our end of the room. ‘ All 
in goot time,” he said. ‘ Patience—and these 
helpless eyes of yours will learn. Soh! I shall 
begin to teach them now. You have got your own 
notions—hey ?—about this colours and _ that? 
When you were blind, did you think what would be 
your favourite colours if you could see? You did? 
Which colours is it? Tell me. Come!” ‘ White 
first,’ she answered. ‘Then scarlet.” Grosse 
paused, and considered. ** White, I understand,” 
he said. ‘ White is the fancy of a young girls. 
But why scarlets? Could you see scarlets when 
you were blind?” ‘ Almost,” she answered if it 
was bright enough. ‘I used to feel something pass 
before my eyes when scarlet was shown to me.” 
‘**In these cataracts-cases, it is constantly scarlets 
that they almost see,” muttered Grosse to himself. 
“ There must be reason for this—and I must find 
him.” He went on with his questions to Lucilla. 
*And the colours you hate most—which is he? 
“Black.” Grosse nodded his head approvingly. “I 








thought so,” he said. ‘It is always black that they 
hate. For this also there must be reason—and I 
must find him.”” Having expressed that resolution, 
he approached the writing-table, and took a sheet of 
paper out of the case, and a circular pen-wiper of 
scarlet cloth out of the inkstand. After that, he 
looked about him; waddled back to the other end of 
the room; and fetched the black felt hat in which 
he had travelled from London. He ranged the hat, 
the paper, and the pen-wiper in a row. Before he 
could put his next question to her, she pointed to 
the hat with a gesture of disapproval. ‘ Take it 
away,” she said. ‘'I don’t like that.” Grosse 
stopped me before I could speak. ‘ Wait a little,” 
he whispered in my ear. “It is not quite so 
wonderful as you think. These blind peoples, 
when they first see, have all alike the same hatred 
of anything what is dark.” He turned to Lucilla. 
‘* Say,” he asked “Is your favourite colours among 
these things here?’ She passed by the hat in 
contempt; looked at the pen-wiper, and put it 
down; looked at the sheet of paper, and put it 
down; hesitated—and, again, shut her eyes. 
‘“‘No!” cried Grosse. “I won’t have it! How 
dare you blind yourself, in the presence of Me? 
What! I give you back your sights, and you go shut 
your eyes. Open them—or I will put you in the 
corner like a naughty girls, Your favourite colours? 
Now, now, now;” She opened her eyes (very 
unwillingly), and looked once more at the pen-wiper 
and the paper. ‘I see nothing as bright as my 
favourite colours here,” she said. Grosse held up 
the sheet of paper, and pressed the question without 
mercy. ‘What! Is white, whiter than this?” 
“Fifty thousand times whither than that!” 
*“Goot. Now mind! This paper is white” (he 
snatched her handkerchiefs out of her apron-pocket). 
‘‘ This handkerchief is white, too; whitest of white, 
both of them. First lesson, my lofe! Here in my 
hands is your favourite colours, in the time when 
you were blind.” ‘* Those!” she exclaimed, point- 
ing to the paper and the handkerchief, with a look 
of blank disappointment as he dropped them on the 
table. She turned over the pen-wiper and the hat, 
and looked round at me. Grosse, waiting to try 
another experiment, left it to me to answer. The 
result, in both cases, was the same as in the cases 
of the sheet of paper and the handkerchief. Scarlet 
was not half as red—black, not one hundredth part 
as black—as her imagination had figured them to 
her, in the days when she was blind. Still, as to 
this last colour—as to black—she could feel some 
little encouragement. It had affected her dis- 
agreeably (just as poor Oscar's face had affected her), 
though she had not actually known it for the colour 
that she disliked, She made an effort, poor child, 
to assert herself, against her merciless surgeon- 
teacher. °‘I didn’t know it was black,” she said. 
“But I hated the sight of it, for all that.” She 
tried, as she spoke, to toss the hat on to a chair, 
standing close by her—and threw it instead, high 
above the back of the chair, against the wall, at 
least six feet away from the object at which she had 
aimed. ‘‘I am a helpless fool!’ she burst out; 
her face flushing crimson with mortification. 
‘Don’t let Oscar see me! I can’t bear the thought 
of making myself ridiculous before him/ He is 
coming here,’ she added, turning to me entreat- 
ingly. ‘Manage to make some excuse for his not 
seeing me till later in the day.”” I promised to 
find the excuse—all the more readily, that I now 
saw an unexpected chance of reconciling her in 
some degree (so long as she was learning to see) to 
the blank produced in her life by Oscar's absence. 
She addressed herself again to Grosse. ‘‘Go on!” 
she said impatiently. - ‘‘ Teach me to be something 
better than an idiot—or put the bandage on, and 
blind me again. My eyes are of no use tome! Do 
you hear?” she cried furiously, taking him by his 
broad shoulders and shaking him with all her might 
—‘'* my eyes are of no use to me!" ‘Now! now, 
now!” cried Grosse. ‘If you don’t keep your 
tempers, you little spitfire, I will teach you 
nothing.” He took up the sheet of paper 
and the pen-wiper; and, forcing her to sit 
down, placed them together before her, in her 
lap. ‘Do you know one thing?” he went on. 
‘Do you know what is meant by an objects which is 
square? Do you know what is meant by an objects 
which is round?” Instead of answering him, she 
appealed indignantly to my opinion. ‘Is it not 
monstrous,” she asked, ‘to hear him put sucha 
question to me as that? Do I know round from 
square? Oh, how cruelly humiliating! Don’t tell 
Oscar! Don’t tell Oscar!” ‘If you know,” per- 
sisted Grosse, ‘‘ youcan tellme. Look at those two 
things in your lap. Are they both round? or both 
square? or is one round? and the odder square? 
Look now, and tell me.” She looked—and said 
nothing. ‘‘ Well?” continued Grosse. ‘ You put 
me out, standing there ances at me through your 
horrid spectacles!" she said irritably. ‘ Don't 
look at me, and I will tell you directly.” Grosse 


turned his head my way, with his diabolical grin; 








and signed to me to keep watch on her, in his place, 
The instant his back was turned, she shut her eyes, 
and ran oyer the paper and the pen-wiper with the 
tips of her fingers! ‘One is round, and one ig 
square," she answered, cunningly opening her eyeg 
again, just in time to bear critical inspection when 
Grosse turned round towards her once more. Hg 
took the paper and the pen-wiper out of her hands; 
and (thoroughly understanding the trick she had 
= him) changed them for a bronze saucer and a 

ok. ‘* Which is round? and which is square of 
these?” he asked, holding themup before her. She 
looked first at one, and then at the other—plainly 
incapable (with only herjeyes ta help her) of answer. 
ing the question. 

Experiments like the foregoing are interesting 
from the pathological point of view. Whether they 
form artistic material is another question altogether, 
To our mind there is something repugnant in thig 
story of an epileptic loving a blind girl, and the 
introduction of knives, bandages, lotion bottles, and 
drugs makes matters worse. Cutting, bleeding, 
bandaging, and salivating, do unhappily form g 
portion of the business of real life, and do not 
destroy the household affections ; but they are not 
desirable features in the realm of art. And we 
question whether the sexual attachment of a drugged 
youth for a blind maiden is a very healthy affection 
at all. Beyond her blindness Miss Finch hag 
nothing to recommend her. She is stated to 
be beautiful; but her beauty must have lacked 
all the expression which is conveyed by the 
eye. On the other hand she is fretful, unjust, 
forward towards men, and steeped to the forehead 
in prejudices and inconsistencies. Much of these 
demerits may proceed from her affliction, but then 
they also bar her claim to be fallen in love with, 
There is one, and only one, fairly natural charac- 
ter in the book: this is a small person with 
a big voice and most arrogant pretensions—the 
Reverend Mr. Finch. But the finish of this per. 
sonage is marred by representing him too frequently 
turning up his eyes and murmuring “ Inscru- 
table Providence.” A touch like this is effective 
when once indicated: repeated it becomes clumsy. 
Mr. Collins's portraits degenerate into coarseness 
from this habit of deepening the layers. As for 
Mrs. Finch, with her perpetual baby in ever- 
lasting need of sustenance, her perpetually lost 
pocket-handkerchief, she is a mere caricature, and 
one we could easily have spared. For however 
admirable maternity may be, the idea of damp 
maternity, particularly when insisted on with all 
Mr. Collins's details, can easily be made offensive. 








Jonannes Braums.—Herr Brahms, who.appears to 
be rising as one of the musical prophets of the epoch 
has written some Quartets, a Requiem, and a Grand 
Concerto for the Piano inD minor. A quartet of 
his was performed at a recent meeting of “ The 
Monday Populars,” and last Saturday the Ooncerto 
in D minor was well played by Miss Baglehole—an 
eminently promising pupil in the Royal Academy of 
Music. Johann Brahms had made this composition 
forbidden fruit to the lady-players, saying—* It is 
too hard for any woman’s play.” Miss Baglehole, at 
all events, satisfied the audience at Sydenham, and 
let us hope has done enough to lead the composer to 
take a more extended view of woman's rights and 
woman's means. But if he wish for peace and fair 
play let him eschew writing pianoforte concertos 
altogether, and if not so, avoid bringing the ladies 
either into conjunction with them or sentencing 
these irritable daughters of harmony with the ban 
of perpetual divorce. The vials of wrath have been 
most liberally poured out on the head of this um 
prudent pioneer in the music of the future, and until 
he composes something for ladies to play we fear his 
works will run small chance of favourable notice. 


—— 


A new spectacle has been introduced at 
Hengler’s Circus, Argyll-street, called the ‘ Dan- 
mow Revels,” and founded on the historical gift 
of the fitch of bacon. A rustic crowd enters in 
parti-coloured dresses, to which the parish 
makes proclamation that Sir Roger de Coverley 
intends to give a flitch A to that -_ 
who for a year have not exchan an 
A great throwing up of caps, and a Bir Roger de 
Coverley dance is the result. 
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Excerpta Varin. 


eS” Seven 


In Tzemeo Grusto—.On comparing the different 
degrees of tempi of certain movements in classical, 
orchestral, and chamber music in London, Paris, 
and Vienna, I am inclined to have faith in the tra- 
ditional readings of Handel in London, and of 
Beethoven in Vienna. Fétis remarked that in Paris 
the slow movements of Beethoven were often played 
troppo lento, and the finales troppo preste, and the 
reverse in London. Mendelssohn, once questioned 
on the subject of ‘‘ tempo,” replied, ‘* It depends on 
the humour I am in, whether I play a trifle quicker 
or slower.” His impulsive nature, however, rarely 
gave his admirers occasion to complain of playing 
his own music troppo lento. I once heard the 
Hallelujah Chorus of Handel’s ‘ Messiah” per- 
formed in Paris. I hope never more to hear such 
an irreverent performance of this composition. At 
Leipsio I heard it, in 1846, yery chastely executed, 
but without the nuances traditionally adopted in 
London,—Ella’s Musical Record. 


A Reaping or “ Hamurr.”—*'' Hamlet: Act the 
First; Scene the First. Elsinore. A Platform 
before the Castle. Francisco on his post’? (Mr. 
Finch.) ‘Enter to him Bernardo” (Mr. Finch, 
“Who’s there?” ‘Nay, answer me: stand, an 
unfold yourself.” (Mrs, Finch unfolds herself—she 
suckles the baby, and tries to look as if she was 
having an intellectual treat.) Francisco and Ber- 
nardo converse in bass—Boom-boom-boom. ‘ Enter 
Horatio and Mareellus”’ (Mr. Finch and Mr. Finch.) 
“Stand! Who’s there?” ‘Friends to this 
ground.” ‘And liegemen to the Dane.’ (Madame 
Pratolungo begins to feel the elocutionary exposition 
of Shakespeare, where she always feels it, in her 
legs. She tries to sit still on her chair. Useless! 
She is suffering under the malady known to her by 
bitter experience of Mr. Finch, as the Hamlet- 
Fidgets.) Bernardo and Francisco, Horatio and 
Marcellus, converse—Boom-boom-boom. ‘Enter 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father.” Mr. Finch makes an 
awful pause, In the supernatural silence, we can 
hear the baby sucking. Mrs. Finch enjoys her 
intellectual treat. Madame Pratolungo fidgets. 
Lucilla catches the infection, and fidgets too. 
Marcellus-Finch goes on. ‘Thou art a scholar, 
speak to it, Horatio.” Bernardo-Finch backs him: 
“ Looks it not like the King? Mark it, Horatio.” 
Lucilla-Finch inserts herself in the dialogue: 
“Papa, LT am very sorry; I have had a nervous 
headache all day; please excuse me if I take a turn 
in the garden.’”” The rector makes another awful 
pause, and glares at his daughter. (Exit Lucilla.) 
Horatio looks at the Ghost, and takes up the 
dialogue: ‘*Most like; it harrows me”—Boom- 
boom-boom. The baby is satiated. Mrs. Finch 


wants her handkerchief, Madame Pratolungo seizes | his head hung down, an 
the oppertunity of moving her distracted legs, and | fainted. How I managed to hold on, I can’t tell 


finds the handkerchief, Mr. Finch pauses—glares 


—goes on again—reaches the second scene, ‘‘ Enter} to give a hoarse ery for help, and the next moment 


the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonious, Laertes, 


Voltimand, Cornelius, and Lords Attendant.” All| Then I felt the ro 


Mr. Finch! Oh, my legs! my legs? all Mr. Finch, 
and Boom-boom-boom. Third scene. 
Laertes and Ophelia.” (Both Rectors of Dim- 


church; both with deep bass voices; both about 


five feet high, pitted with the small-por, and| seconds before I saw a rope lowered with a big 
adorned round the neck with dingy white ogee running noose, and then I’ye a misty notion of 


Mr. Finch goes on and on andon. Mrs, Finch an 


the baby simultaneously close their eyes in slumber. 


Madame Pratolungo s 


Fourth Scene. 


cellus.”) Mercy! what do I hear? 


there footsteps in the hall? Yes! 
and rejoices in them as I do. 
scene: * The air bites shrewdly. It is very cold.’ 


The door opens. The rector feels a gust of air 
dramatically appropriate, just at the right moment 


He looks round, If it is a seryant, let that domestic | cold perspiration; even the men in the car being 
Guests— | silent, unnerved, as I suppose, by our narrow escape. 


eavens be praised, guests. Welcome, gentlemen— | Tom wanted to go again, but I wouldn't let him. 
No more Hamlet, to-night, thanks to 


erson tremble! No—not a servant. 


welcome ! 
you.—Poor Miss Finch, By Wilkie Collins. 


Suaxesrzane Worrren.—I wonder if anything like | Went up, though, many times afterwards alone, on 


this ever happened. Author writing— 
“ To be, or not to be? that is the question: 
Whether ’tis nobl—” 


“ William, shall dding to-day, or flap- | very 
jacks Pt; Flopiaghe, a's’ please: wags: So # Balloon ona Trapeze. In Chambers’s Journal. 
pudding, for that matter; or what thou wilt, good x 
woman, so thou come not betwixt me and my | relates of his visit to Venice, one hundred years ago, 
thought.” Exit Mistress Anne, with strongly ac-| that he was pretty well occupied, a whole week, in 


cented closing of the door and murmurs to the effect 


‘Enter | no!” for if they had hauled any longer they must 


ers such tortures of restless-| Then I felt that it was all over, and I knew 
ness in her lower limbs, that she longs for a skilled] that I had been the death of poor Tom, for he 
surgeon to take out his knife and deliver her from} had seemed to fall, as I felt the rope by which 
her own legs. Mr. Finch advances in deeper and 


deeper bass, in keener and keener enjoyment, to the | below like a map, and the golden clouds up above 
(‘‘ Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Mar- 


Is relief} before my eyes, and all seemed black and thick as 
approaching to us from the world outside? Are 


Mrs. Finch | the car, with a man pouring brandy between my eo 
opens her eyes; Mrs. Finch hears the footsteps, or 


Reverend Hamlet 
hears nothing but his own voice. He begins the bursting out into quite a shriek as I cried, ‘* Where's 


“Ay, marry, ’tis well for thee to talk as if thou' plied the theatres and ch’ 


hadst no stomach to fill. We poor wives must swink 
for our masters, while they sit in their arm-chairs 
growing as great in the girth through laziness as that 
ill-mannered old fat man William hath writ ofin his 
books of players’ stuff. One had as well meddle with 
a porkpen, which hath thorns all over him, as try to 
deal with William when his eyes be rolling in that 
mad way.’ William—writing once more—after 
an exclamation in strong English of the older 
pattern,— 

“ Whether ’tis nobler—nobler—nobler— 

To do what ? O these women! these women! to have 
puddings or flapjacks! Oh!— 

Whether 'tis nobler—in the mind—to suffer 

The slings—and arrows—of— 

Oh! oh! these women! I wille’en step over to the 
parson’s and have a cup of sack with his reverence, 
for methinks Master Hamlet hath forgot that which 
was just now on his lips to speak,”—The Poet of the 
Breakfast Table, By Oliver Wendell Holmes, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

A Bauttoon Trapezz.—The bands were playing 
away their best ; the people were eagerly looking at 
the half-a-dozen aéronauts who were to ascend ; the 
manager of the balloon was there; the signal was 
given, and the people got in. Then the balloon was 
allowed to rise so high that our trapeze swung clear, 
when I hung from it by my legs, holding a crossbar 
in my hands, over which Tom threw his legs, and 
hung head downwards; and then away we went 
up, up through the soft evening air, so slowly 
that Tom’s hands touched the top of one of 
the elm trees as he waved about a couple of flags. 
Our custom was to hang quite still till we were up 
four or five hundred feet, and then to begin 
our twining and twisting, and so we did now, when 
Tom pitched away the flags, and we went through 
our tricks rising higher and higher, with the 
faces of the dense crowd getting mixed into a 
confused mass, and the strains of the band 
growing fainter and fainter, till all below was quite 
mingled in a faint hum. We had only one more 
trick to do, and that was to cast loose the bar, and 
each man swing by his own rope. I had loosened 
my end, the perspiration streaming down me the 
while, and Tom had done the same, when, swinging 
round towards me with a horrible white face, he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ Ben, old man, I’m going to fall,” It’s 
no use; I couldn’t tell you what I felt then, if I had 
tried ever so, only that in half a second I saw Tom 
lying a horrible crushed corpse far below; and I 
felt so paralysed that I thought I should have let go 
of my own rope and fallen myself. I could act, 
though, and I did, for in a flash I had given myself 
a jerk forward, and thrown myself against Tom, 
flinging my legs round him and holding him tightly ; 
and then, tired as I was, I felt that I had double 
weight to sustain, for Tom’s rope was swinging 
to and fro, and as my legs clung round his body, 
I knew he must haye 


now, for though weak with all I had done, I managed 


I heard a ery of horror from the basket-work car. 

" begin to jerk as they began to 
haul us up, and I managed to shriek out; ‘No! 
have jerked poor Tom from my hold. I often ask 
myself whether it was half an hour or only a few 


haying set my teeth fast on the rope, as I felt 
a dreadful weight, as of lead, dragging at me. 


I hung jerk again violently. I saw the earth 


the great net-covered ball, and then a mist ewam 
night. When I came to, I was lying on my back in 


My first words were gasped out in a husky tone 
I hia not know where I was; and then I remember 
*|Tom?” ‘Here old man,” he said for they had 
»| managed to drag us both into the car; and for the 
-|next hour we sat there shiyering, saturated with 


‘I did not tremble,” he said; ‘it was only a 
sudden fit of giddiness through being unwell.” I 


horses and on pulls; and I meant to have had a car 
of flying swans for a grand hit, when government 
stepped in and put a stop to it; and as I said before, 
sorry I was, for it was my living—Up im a 


Music mx Veyice, Pants, anp Lonpon.—Burney 





and excellent vocalists. During my visits to Venice, 
I found no vestige of such institutions. In a scene 
in one of Balzao’s novels‘ a Venetian lady complains 
that ‘Paris et Londres nous volent tous nos grands 
talents. Paris les juge, et Londres les paye.” It 
is quite natural that musicians, content with the 
glory of Parisian fame, should require more tangible 
recompense for the exercise of their talent in this 
country. The reward for soloists playing at the 
Conservatoire concerts in Paris is a diploma and 
medal. The last musical soirée I attended in Paris 
was at the Cercle des Arts, an entertainment of 
chamber instrumental music, performed by MM. 
Armingaud, Lalo, Mas, and Jacquard ; pianist, E. 
Lubeck, The program included two quartets and 
one pianoforte concerted piece, which were admirably 
performed, and discriminately applauded by the 
audience—most of them smoking cigars the while. 
These social and musical reunions, I was told, 
took place once a week; and I could not 
but admire the good taste of members of “a 
fine arts club” thus providing mental pleasure 
for those of the Cercle who appreciated music, 
Upon inquiring the cost of this soirée I was told 
that it did not exceed eight pounds. Now these 
very artists, paid according to the honorarium given in 
London, would not cost less than forty pounds! 
Hallé, with Madame Néruda, gave, last year, two 
‘‘matindes d’invitation” at Erard’s rooms in Paris. 
Thus it is with instrumentalists as with Italian 
singers, Paris les juge, and Londres les paye. In 
Russia, otherwise. First-rate artists are well appre- 
ciated and very liberally remunerated.—Zlla's 
Musical Record. 


Tae Ipvau Cronistern.—What a complete career 
might be sketched out for a man, supposing the 
true chorale idea to be fully carried out in the way 
which has been here recommended! Let us suppose 
our friend to possess a good natural aptitude for 
music and a good natural voice. He is elected con- 
sequently, to be a chorister at our ideal cathedral 
where he is boarded and lodged at the house of a 
clergyman, where a good matron attends to his 
physical well-being, and he has for his companions 
some fifteen other lads, of different ages, of good 
character and conduct, and all equally well cared for 
and looked after. He goes daily, at the stated hours, 
to the grammar school where he learns Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, and where a thoroughly g 
course of English and general instruction is afford 
him. Being a clever and diligent lad, he rises 
steadily in the school, and at length competes for and 
carries off prizes ; and then he begins to think of his 
University career, and of the exhibitions belonging 
to the school, one of which he hopes eventually to 
secure. Meanwhile, his musical powers are bein 
gradually deyeloped—his yoice gains strength an 
quality; he acquires facility in reading music at 
sight; he learns a musical instrument; he begins 
to take new delight in the musical services of the 
Church; he looks forward to his future musical 
acquirements as to a source of amusement, of 
Sikcdumnanl, of edification, of social harmony, and 
of religious devotion. The organist encourages his 
efforts. He finds the practice of music an agreeable 
change after the very different work of the school- 
room; but above all does he become attached to the 
Church of which he is a humble minister; he loves 
to learn the services of the sanct —they are to 
him a foretaste of heaven. There his character as 
a devout Christian boy is steadily cultivated and 
strengthened ;—he longs for the future day when he 
may be permitte to become an ordained servant of 
God's sanctuary,—he resolves to do all he can to 
prepare himself fer this holy work. All the sur- 
roundings of his daily occupations are calculated to 
breathe into his inmost heart a yery perfume of 
divine love and holy fervour. The architecture 
of the cathedral, the historical associations which it 
calls up, the chants, and the services, and the 
anthems, the rolling = Py these influences are 
acting on him continually in a good direction, for he 
is a lad of pure mind, and in our ideal eathedral he 
has never experienced any of those corrupting and 
debasing temptations which are now everywhere to 
be ap In see pr of ba his ba ow 
him, and his career as a sto an ; 
he, however, remains sill at ge oA , ond 
now devote more time to his various studies than 
heretofore, The Dean and Chapter give him a 
soll per of meney * his having the ghele " 
) onesies 00) ' lengt ® 
successful in ing an exhibition, and entering on 
his University course. He secures his 
ereditably, and oe to read theology witha 
to Ordination. Meanwhile, his voiee has returned 
to him, and his study and practice of musie has 
never been given up. He is ordained to a minor 
canonry in his old cathedral, and at length realises 
the dream of his boyhood, and earries out the bright 
promise of his early years.—Hgsays on Cat. 
Ninth Essay: Education of Choristers. By Mir 
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£2 2s. for a Year. 

All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





FE, C.—The subject is more painful than poetical ; we propose 
to leave it alone. 

Unirep Krnepom ALitAnce (Manchester).—Do not waste 
your pamphlets and quires on us. Your cause may be 
moral, but it is not artistic; and teetotalism has no 
musical or dramatic aspect. 








*,* We cannot undertake to notice any 
Benefit Concerts which are not advertised in 
our columns. 
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Mr. Burnand is suffering from low fever. 





Mr, Sothern is playing at Ford’s, Baltimore. 





The Holborn Amphitheatre is going to the hammer. 





Miss Charlotte Cushman is reading in Mozart 
Hall, Cincinnati. 





Kapellmeister Reinecke, from Leipsio, will shortly 
arrive in London. 





The members of the Comédie Francaise will again 
visit London next May. 





Mr. T. A. Trollope is about to lecture at the 
Circolo Filologico, Florence. 





** Haunted Houses" by Mr. Byron, is to be the 
Easter piece at the Princess's. 





** Manfredo,” by Petrella, a new work, is an- 
nounced at the San Carlo, Naples. 

Mario is protracting his leave-taking of the stage, 
more majorum, by playing this season at Madrid. 





We regret to hear of no improvement in Mr. 
Liston's health, which still remains very precarious. 





The prize awarded in Milan for the best written 
quartet for stringed instruments, has been gained by 
M. Bolzoni. 

Kapellmeister Reinecke from Leipsic will play a 
new trie of his composition at the first Matinée of 


Mr. Mapleson has secured the services of Mr. E. 
Stirling as stage-manager during the forthcoming 
opera season at Drury Lane. 





It is said that M. Courtois, a Paris manufacturer, 
is supplying Covent Garden with brass instruments 
attuned to the French pitch. 





Mr. Dion Boucicault will produce his own transla- 
tion of Sardou and Offenbach’s ‘* Roi Carotte,” at 
Covent Garden in September. 





Mr. D. Kennedy and family sailed in the “ Ben 
Ledi,”’ on Wednesday, for an extended tour through 
Australia, the United States, &. 





Miss Anna Mehlig has given a second series of 
three Pianoforte Recitals in Boston, before audiences 
increasing from concert to concert. 





Carlotta Patti is singing at the Apollo, and 
charming all who hear her. The critics say that 
her execution is more wonderful than her voice. 





The Milanese Societa del Quartetto have given 
their first concert with interpretations of Mozart, 
Bach, Clementi, Rubinstein, Rust, and Wagner. 

It is reported that Mdme. Parepa-Rosa is engaged 
as principal solo vocalist for the Rhenish Musical 
Festival to take place next summer at Dusseldorf. 





Mr. Goss, organist of St. Paul’s, received a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone on Saturday last, offering him 
the honour of knighthood, which Mr. Goss has 
accepted. 





The dramatic version of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
‘*Man and Wife,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
is postponed for the present, as ‘* Caste’’ will keep 
the bills till September. 





The entertainment at the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts, on the 28th inst., will 
consist of a reading of Milton’s ‘‘ Samson Agonistes" 
by Miss Edith Heraud. 





We learn from a correspondent that Miss M. Ros- 
setti, who was singing last autumn at the Orystal 
Palace in English Opera, has been engaged for the 
spring season at the ThéAtre des Italiens. 





Miss Carlotta Leclercq’s engagement, at the Globe 
Theatre, Boston, has entered its fourth week, and 
seems to have proved remunerative, and to have 
given pleasure to Boston playgoers. 





The commencement of the farewell appearances 
at the Academy of Music, of Mdlle. Christine Nils- 
son, prior to her departure for Europe, has created 
a lively sensation in the musical circles of New 
York. 





A French paper—the Revue et Gazette Musicale— 
has married one of Signor Mario’s daughters in 
London to Mr. Godfrey Pearse. Signor Mario, it 
also states, was ill at Florence, and could not be 
present at the ceremony. 





The celebrated actor, Rossi, is drawing good 
houses at the Nicolini, Florence. A very good 
drama, called ‘' Causi e Effetti,” is being performed, 
and both the actors and the play are worthy the 
palmy days of the Italian drama. 


Signor Graffigna, from Milan, composer and 
instructor of Mdlle. Nilsson, has arrived in London 
with a pupil of great promise, Mdlle. Anna Renzi. 
This young lady has a rich, powerful soprano voice, 
and will shortly be heard in public. 





Weigle, organ manufacturer at Stutgard, has in- 
vented an organ, says a Berlin paper, in which 
electricity supersedes the mechanism of the lever, 
and articulation of the touch. This may be new to 





the Musical Union. 


Berlin, but is no novelty in London, 





At the Eighth Oratorio Subscription Concert, on 
Tuesday, March 19th, the “‘ Messiah” is to be ro. 
peated, with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Annie Sinclair, Miss Julia Elton, Mr Sims Reeves 
and Mr. Whitney ; Mr. Barnby will conduct. 





A new sensation is to be afforded by the appear. 
ance of Davee Carson Sahib Ka Pucka Sumasha, 
who is coming from India to give us portraitures of 
the humorous aspects of the Hindoo character— 
comic Baboos, peculiar Parsees, and what not. 





Luigi Bertonaci, a drunken organ-grinder, having 
refused to ‘move on,” further assaulted the con. 
stable who took him into custody. He was sen- 
tenced on Saturday to a month’s hard labour, with. 
out the option of a fine, at Clerkenwell Police-court, 





The Emperor of Germany has interfered in the 
quarrel between Mesdames Lucca and Mallinger. 
The latter’s engagement has been cancelled, and 
Mdme. la Baronne has had permission granted to 
her for her carriage to draw up at the Royal entrance 
to the Opera House. 





On Tuesday in Holy-week (March 26th), a special 
service will be held in Westminster Abbey, in which 
Bach’s Passion (S. Matthew) will be included. The 
music will be sung by two hundred and fifty 
choristers, and accompanied by a full orchestra, 
with organ. A sermon will be preached by the 
Dean. 





The musical season in Italy and France is not 
very remunerative, and a host of artists are 
migrating to England. In Paris, and the French 
provinces, the proceeds of concerts are contributed 
to the fund to paythe Germans. The sad results of 
the late war are now beginning to be felt among all 
classes. 





Professor Ella’s first of a series of six lectures on 
Musical Education and the Elements of Musical 
Science, was read last Monday by the Rev. A. 
Matthey, the Professor not being sufficiently well 
to address the audience. We will give somo his- 
torical facts from this preliminary discourse in our 
next number. 





Saint-Leon, who died September, 1870, in Paris, 
so well known in London as a dancer, violinist, and 
husband of La Cerito, has left some thirty-nine 
morceaux for violin, two quartets, and other mis- 
cellaneous works. At the time the war commenced 
Leon was in Germany, and hurried home to Paris, 
where he speedily died. 

During a few weeks congé from St. Petersburg, 
Leopold Auer played at Cologne, Leipsic, and other 
towns with immense success. Joachim, in St. 
Petersburg, did not create so much furore as 
reported. The Russians greatly admired his talent, 
but admitted that he lacks the charms, elegance, and 
grace which Auer possesses in an eminent degree. 


The library of the late historian, composer, and 
critic, Fétis, is purchased by the Belgian govern- 
ment for the sum of 152,000 francs, including some 
musical instruments, valued at 12,000 francs. It is 
a pity that the science and art department at South 
Kensington, did not obtain the above rare and com- 
plete musical library for an annexe of Albert Hall. 





Tho capacities of a new musical instrument 
called the Melopiano, are about to be tested next 
week, when several distinguished artists have con- 
sented to assist at an illustration of its effects. 
From what we have heard of the mechanical con- 
trivances of this new instrument, we augur that the 
experiments of next Tuesday will be very interesting. 





The “ Johannes-Passion,” of Bach, will, we under- 
stand, be heard for the first time in this country, 02 
Friday, March 22nd, at a morning concert, to be 





given at the Hanover Square Rooms, for the purpose 
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of raising a fund for the restoration of the Church of 
St. Anne, Soho. The principal artists will be Miss 
Banks, Miss Julia Elton, and Herr Stockhausen. 
The tenor music will be undertaken by Mr. Arthur 
Wade, well known to musical amateurs. The work 
will be produced under the direction of Mr. Barnby. 
Organist, Mr. W. 8. Hoyte. 





At the Odeon, ‘ Ruy Blas’’ produces a nightly 
average of from five to six thousand francs, a figure 
never before attained at that theatre. Victor Hugo 
is allowed fifteen per cent. on the gross receipts. 
As an acknowledgment of the zeal displayed by all 
in the getting up of his work, the poet has given 500 
francs (£20) to be divided among the employés of the 
theatre. 





We hear on good authority that it is the intention 
of Mr. Kuhe, who has done so much for music at 
Brighton, to give a series of Subscription Orchestral 
Concerts at St. James’s Hall during November and 
December next. We heartily wish success to the 
venture, which indeed is almost a certainty if the 
energy and ability devoted to the Brighton Festivals 
be brought to bear on the musical society of the 
metropolis. 





A relative of David Garrick, a deaf and dumb lad 
of 14, seeks admission to the Idiot Asylum, Earls- 
wood, and the Rev. Raffles Flint, Vicar of Sunning- 
dale, seeks votes for him at the next election. Mr. 
Flint calls the poor boy a ‘‘ descendant” of the great 
actor, but goes on to state that his mother was a 
granddaughter of Garrick’s brother. So that David 
Garrick was merely the great-granduncle of the 
unfortunate idiot. 





The will of Mr. Henry Fothergill Chorley, late of 
13, Eaton-place, was proved in London, on the 2nd 
inst, under £45,000 personalty. Among the 
bequests are the following :—£600 to build a 
lifeboat, to be named the John Rutter Chorley; an 
annuity of £200 to Mary, eldest daughter of Charles 
Dickens; to his friend Charles Dickens, of Gads- 
hill-place, £50 for a ring, in memory of one greatly 
helped by him ; to Michael Costa £50 for a ring. 





A dreadful accident took place on the 8th inst. at 
a wild beast show, near the railway station at Rome. 
A young man acting as showman, having incautiously 
passed his hand through the bars of the lions’ cage, 
was seized by one of the animals. The arm was 
dragged in as far as the shoulder, and frightfully 
lacerated by three or four of the brutes, the flesh 
being entirely torn away strip after strip, amid the 
shrieks of the people, while some soldiers present 
endeavoured in vain to save the unfortunate man by 
thrusting at the lions with their short swords. 

Mr. J. B. Buckstone, who presided at the 
annual meeting of the members of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund, held on Wednesday at 
the Lyceum Theatre, requests us to state that the 
Duke of Edinburgh does not take the chair as a 
substitute for his brother, the Prince of Wales 





having graciously performed that office at the|from Bach’s “ Passion Music,” 


festival held on the 16th of May, 1870. Mr. 


Buckstone adds, that on the Duke of Edinburgh 
being solicited to become the chairman on the 
1lth of May next, he at once consented to do so 
with that cheerful kindness so characteristic of all 


the Royal family. 





The “ Poor Gentleman,” of George Coleman the 


younger, now revived at the Strand Theatre with 
every prospect of a prosperous run, was first brought 
out seventy-one years ago at Covent Garden with 
the following cast. Fawcett, Ollapod; Lewis, 
Frederick; Munden, Sir Robert Bramble; Murray, 
Lieutenant Worthington; Knight, Corporal Foss; 
Emery, Stephen Harrowby; and Mrs. Mattocks and 
Mrs. Gibbs, Lucretia MacTab and Emily Wor- 
thington. It is a notable comment on the outcry 
over a declining drama, to contrast the meagre run 
of a comedy like this seventy years ago, even when 
thus cast, with the hundred to a hundred and fifty 


A new drama by Mr. Richard Lee will be shortly 
produced at the Queen’s Theatre. The fitle is 
“The Ordeal by Touch,” and Mrs. Scott Siddons 
will enact the part of the heroine. An alarmist 
rumour prevails that this drama was selected by 
Mrs. Siddons from upwards of three hundred plays 
submitted to her notice. We anxiously trust that 
this fearful report is unfounded—or at least that 
Mrs. Siddons did not read them all, but submitted 
her choice to the “ hazard of the die.” The mere 
delivery of those dramas by the postmen, porters, 
commissionaires, and L.P.D.C. might inspire some 
theatrical Tennyson. 

Dramas to right of her, 

Dramas to left of her, 

Dramas in front of her 

Stumbled and blundered. 

Round the tragedienne 

Swarmed the Three Hundred. 





Surely the infatuated German who tried to kiss 
Malle. Nilsson in New York and now languishes in 
prison for the attempt, has suffered enough without 
being made the subject of some mad blank verse in 
the New York Evening Post, set forth as a ‘ Prison 
Soliloquy.” The Soliloquy concludes with the 
following prophecy. 


I glory in my bonds, nor wish to break, 

Till comes the blessed hour—and come it will— 
As unto scenic lovers the last act— 

When trials, anguish, cruel parents past, 
Through “ hideous ruin and combustion ” saved, 
They rush to footlights—to each others’ arms 
Grappled with “ hooks of steel.” O yes! I feel 
Our lives in sweet communion yet shall blend: 
Humbly perchance, yet amply fed, and clad— 
With shoes—dear Mignon! for thy precious feet-— 
When we shall sit at even’s hour of calm 

Beside our cottage-door, and sing sweet songs 
Indeed. I'll rave no more! Then call me daft, 
Half-witted, if you will—ha! ha! poor fools ! 
We're rabid all alike; yet may we boast 

At least it took a sun to strike us mad. 


Shakespeare has also a reference to the solar capa- 
city in the matter of maggots anda dead dog; but 
comparisons are odious. 





by the accession of eighty-six societies from Massa- 
chusetts, seventeen from New Hampshire, seven 
from Maine, six from Connecticut, four from Ver- 
mont, two from New York, and from Rhode Island, 
Illinois, Maryland, California, and New Brunswick, 
one each. Instrumental bands are going all the 
way from Hungary, and when the list of soloists, 
singing societies, and instrumental bands is com- 


inspection. 


evening procession. 





nights’ career evidently in store for it nowadays. 








turesque, artistic, or elegant, and there was but a 
small modicum of wit and humour to relieve the 
monotony of the show. If properly conducted, an 
exhibition of this kind might be made an excellent 
vehicle for satire ; but it was very sparingly used for 
this purpose. There was a clumsy hit at the nepotism 
of President Grant, and the unpopularity of the 
Governor of Louisiana was indicated by a placard 
carried by a miserable donkey, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “‘ Our future Governor.” There was an excel- 
lent imitation of Horace Greely among his flowers, 
and an attempt to represent the “Grand Duck's 
family” by a crowd of darkies ; but probably out of 
respect to his Imperial Highness it was not made 
broad enough to be effective. The morning proces- 
sion was principally used as an advertising medium. 
The evening pageant was a very elaborate affair, It 
was intended to represent the principal personages 
of Homer. The leading characters of the poems 
were there, but the masks which covered the faces of 
the actors gave them such a melancholy, lifeless 
look that the crowd seemed to appreciate the frogs 
and mice more than anything else. After passing 
through the streets by torchlight, the cars stopped at 
the Varieties Theatre, and the maskers formed a 
series of tableaux, and when these were over they 
mixed up with the public, and all danced together, 
but there was a want of animation about the whole 
entertainment which showed the absence of a 
master mind—the artist's hand was wanting. 





A special reporter of the Echo has had the 
temerity to penetrate Little Saffron Hill, where 
all the organ-grinders of London live. The courage, 
however, required for this undertaking is more 
apparent than real, since the intruder selected the 
peaceful evening hour for his raid, when the organs 
are still. As the organ men do not grind for their 
own amusement there is less risk to the auditory 
nerves in walking through their quarter than in 
walking through Bayswater or Brompton. The 
narrator in the Echo sought the confidence of some 
of these plagues from the sunny South, and ex- 
tracted some information from one of them relative 
to his discordant trade. ‘‘ The organs are mostly 


Of the gigantic Boston Musical Festival we learn] built in Paris,” he said, “and some of them 
that the grand chorus has been swelled to the] are yery complicated models, having 200 or 800 
number of one hundred and twenty-seven societies | pipes. These (and he pointed to the hurdy-gurdy 


species) can be bought for a few shillings, are made 
in London generally, and are our last resource.” 
On the airs that take he was very shrewd and subtle 
—albeit unwittingly. ‘Dance music is much the 
best. Street children gather round, dance, and 
attract a crowd. We ask them to follow us some- 
times. ‘God bless the Prince of Wales’ has been a 
good tune latterly, particularly in the suburbs ; but 


plete they will test to the utmost the accommodations | scarcely any of us had it soon enough. Those 
to be provided for them and the auditory in the] German bands were before us, and played it all 
building which is now springing up in the colossal | Thanksgiving Day.” After jigs and waltzes come 
proportions of six hundred feet by three hundred | the opera repertoire, and here, as in higher circles, 
and fifty, with a roof in the form of a single} Offenbach has superseded Verdi. 
arch, one hundred and fifty feet from the ground.| fidences were interrupted by a thick-set, swart 
The building will be open on the 29th of May for} man with the air of an operatic brigand, who had 
We already hear something of the | risen, and was reciting Petrarch ! 
program, which will, it is said, include two choruses | no mistake” the Echo reporter assures us, ‘an ex- 
“Commit thy|planatory ‘ Petrarca’ was tendered from all sides 
ways,” and ‘Now may the will of God;" chorus | —and a thorough appreciation had the poet among 
from Mendelssohn's ‘* St. Paul,” ‘‘ See what love | the organ-grinders. They followed the speaker—who 
hath the Father; chorus of Levites, “‘Oh ye|was also a capital actor—murmuring the chorus, 
kindreds of the people” from Costa’s “‘ Eli;” the] sotto voce, with seemingly perfect recollection ; 
triumphal music, chorus and solo, ‘‘ With sheathed | and when the canzonet was ended, called loudly for 
swords and bows unstrung,” from the same work;|a rhapsody on Garibaldi, which was duly delivered 
chorus from Handel’s ‘“ Messiah,” ‘ All we like|and applauded.” We are not acquainted with the 
sheep have gone astray;” and the chorus of the} literary culture of organ-grinders, and do not know 
people from Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” “ Yet doth | whether or not Petrarch forms one of their favourite 
the Lord.” 


These con- 


“ There could be 


studies. Possibly, the Echo reporter was not 
humbugged by a sound similar to “ Petrarca” and 


At New Orleans on Shrove Tuesday, a kind of | referring to some popular Italian song-writer of the 
carnival is got up to the extent of a morning and an | present day. Certainly a rhapsody on Garibaldi 
The former consists of a|seems more consonant with an organ grinder’s 
collection of masks, who in former years used to | tastes than a sonnet from the most polished of the 
roam about the streets and amuse themselves as | Italian poets. But perhaps the narrator's ears did 
best they could. This year a secret society, calling | not deceive him; perhaps an appreciation of Dante, 
itself “‘ The Mystick Krewe of Comus,” has gachered | Petrarca, and Boccaccio are among an organ-man’s 
together all these floating elements, and organised | accomplishments, and villanous countenances hide an 
them into a procession. There were very few| ardent imagination. If so, we can imagine no more 





costumes that had any pretension to being pic-! melancholy fate for an ear attuned to the cadences 
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of the fourteenth century than to have all day 
long inflicted upon it the minstrelsy of the British 
music hall. A Petrarcan organ-grinder’s doom 
must be purgatory itself, Only conceive the abyss 
between a sonnet to Laura and “ Perhaps she’s on 
the railway”! 





MR. MAPLESON’S PROSPECTUS. 








The announcement put forth by Mr. Mapleson of 
the forthcoming season at Drury Lane is extremely 
modest. There is in it no blowing of trumpets; 
credit is not claimed for past achievements, and 
panegyrics are not pronounced of coming wonders. 
Indeed the wonders themselves are not named. The 
unassuming character of the prospectus is in seemly 
contrast with some pronunciamientos with which we 
used to be familiarin past years. But if Mr. Maple- 
son has not promised very much, there is less 
likelihood of his breaking the promises made. On 
the whole we prefer a prospectus announcing two 
novelties, which two novelties are duly brought out, 
than a prospectus promising six or eight and only 
keeping its word to the extent of a couple. 

At Drury Lane this year we are to haye in the way 
of freshness Cherubini’s ‘‘ Deux Journées,” Italian- 
ised as ‘‘I due Giornati.”” This comic opera, 
which as ‘ Der Wassertriiger” is a favourite work 
in Germany, and is in constant requisition in 
France, has been curiously neglected by the English 
stage, though to musicians at home as well as abroad 
it is familiar as exhibiting the stern author of 
“Medea” in the curious light of humorist and 
creator of playfulfancies. The musical comedy will 
be welcomed with no small interest. The dialogue 
has been set to recitative by Sir Michael Costa, and 
accompaniments added in harmony with the style of 
the great Florentine composer. Mdlle. Tietjens 
assumes the character of Constanza, and the parts of 
Armando, Michele, Daniele, Antonio, Marcellina, and 
Angelina will find respective representatives in 
Signor Vizzani, Signor Agnesi, Signor Foli, Signor 
Rinaldini, Mdlle. Marie Roze, and Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister, Besides ‘' I due Giornati” a reproduction 
which is likely to find favour with opera-goers is 
Auber’s “ Crown Diamonds,” to be entitled ‘ La 
Caterina,” the sparkling melodies of which will find 
expression in Italian liquids. This adaptation is 
very necessary if we are not to forget the ‘*‘ Diamants 
de la Couronne’ altogether; since year after year 
has passed away without a single representation of 
this opera. Thomas's ‘‘ Mignon” is also promised 
—not much in the way of mercies, but better at 
least than ‘ Hamlet.” Beyond these three works 
the list of operas is a twice-told tale, being 
** Dinorah,” “ Faust,” ‘La Figlia,” ‘ Fidelio,” 
‘* Der Freischiitz,"’ ‘‘ Martha,” ‘ Lucia,” ‘* Un 
Ballo,” ‘* Don Pasquale,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ La 
Sonnambula,” “ Les Huguenots,” ‘La Traviata,” 
‘* Semiramide,”’ ‘Anna Bolena,” “Il Barbiere,” 
Il Flauto,” and “ Otello.” 

Turning to the artists, we find Mr. Mapleson 
strong in stars. There is Mdlle. Nilsson back to 
begin with, with her American honours thick upon 
her; and there is Mdlle. Marimon, the star that 
rose last year to the first magnitude, True, the 
rays of such lights fall with uncertain intermission, 
by reason of tender throats and physical breakdowns. 
Last year Mdlle. Marimon and two years ago Malle, 
Nilsson involuntarily betrayed the hopes of their 
respective managers, and inflicted successive dis- 
appointments on their admirers. It is the disad- 
vantage of the public taste in these matters that 
admiration for exceptional ability cannot coexist 
with a catholic appreciation of art. Opera-goers 
discover that one artist is very clever or very 
beautiful; forthwith a furore sets in for her, and 
her alone; and all others are neglected, The idol 
falls sick, and the public sulks and stays at home : 
nothing but the star will tempt it forth. Thus doa 
manager's fortunes rise and fall with the physical 
health of a single singer: his interests aro all 
centred in her, 


Arbitrio popularis aure,— 


that breeze, which, however independent Virtue 
may be of it, is all in all to a theatrical manager. 
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Let us hope that the omen may be absent this 
season; and that the two ladies on whom Mr. 
Mapleson relies may remain in robust health 
all the summer. Mignon is of course the ap- 
panage of the fair Swedish artist, and Desdemona 
is doubtless meant for her also, since she 
made so favourable an impression in this part 
during Mr. George Wood’s management. Médlle. 
Marimon will also be expected to repeat her former 
successes, and to increase them by new triumphs. 
Malle. Tietjens, who never falls ill and never grows 
fatigued, but bears the burden of the season as 
daisies bear the dew, once more presents herself 
among Mr. Mapleson’s leaders. Mdme. Trebelli- 
Bettini’s most welcome face is also to be seen ; and 
Malle. Bauermeister likewise. Among newcomers 
are Mdlle. Carlotta Grossi, from Berlin, and Malle. 
Marie Roze, from the Paris Opera Comique—both 
acting as seconde donne—continue to be associated 
with the establishment. The tenors named are 
Signori Fancelli, Vizzani, Rinaldini, Sinigaglia, and 
M. Capoul; baritones, Signori Mendioroz and Rota 
(the latter from the St. Petersburg Opera, his first 
appearance here); basses, Signori Agnesi, Borella, 
Meo (another first appearance, from Moscow), 
Zoboli, Casaboni, and Foli. As engagements are 
still pending, it would be premature to pronounce 
the list complete. As it is, the absence of Mr. 
Santley will cause some regret. Perhaps when the 
arrangements are completed, they may permit 
another opera or two to be added to the productions. 
Wagner’s “ Fliegender Holliinder,” for example, 
aroused a good deal of interest two years ago, and 
might with profit be repeated, especially as the 
appointments are all in store. 








THE PEOPLE’S CONCERTS. 

To judge from the programs of concerts 
described as popular it must be admitted the 
taste of the general public is of the widest 
and most varied character. There are now before 
the public two periodical reunions distinctively 
termed popular—one held every Monday evening 
in St. James’s Hall, and the other, a newly estab- 
lished season concert, held weekly in the Royal 
Albert Hall, South Kensington. The compo- 
sitions brought forward at ‘The Monday 
Pops,” for so are these concerts commonly 
called, it is well-known are of the highest if not 
the severest class, demanding great executive 
skill, and the performers are to be classed 
amongst the foremost of artists and of indispu- 
table European celebrity. Of the music heard at 
“‘The Monday Populars ” besides that by Haydn 
Mozart, and Beethoven, there is the once new 
school—the continuation school, by Schubert, 
Schumann, and the men of that ilk. Although 
the labours of living composers—of those that 
represent the newest fashions, are not asa rule 
excluded from these highly developed enter 
tainments the introduction of specimens of this 
kind is a rarity. True excellence in art de- 
mands thoroughly good sense and _ honest 
feeling for its just and proper appreciation, and 
it is indisputable that the class of amateurs, 
styled ‘the general public,”” is the best friend 
and patron of the classical composer and the 
accomplished performer. ‘The public in these 
days is not slow in perceiving the perfection of 
expressive execution, the brilliancy of one per- 
former, the delicacy of another, the fire and force 
of a third; and every artist of undeniable power 
holds his firm friends and ardent admirers, There 
is no torpidity among the devotees that crowd 
into St. James’s Hall on these Monday even- 
ings, for every subscriber knows he is about to 
hear music of almost solemn inspiration, and 
performers who have built up for themselves the 
highest of reputations. Music is said to be eithera 
joy or a sorrow, and we may presume that grandeur 
in composition and the conquering of all difficul- 
ties in performance may give rise to a happy 
amalgamation of these two emotions, The public 
at these concerts, if not always enraptured, appéar 
for the most part riveted in their attention to 








what is goingon. There is much of curiosity and 
excitement, and certainly nothing of languor or 
indication of the wearisome. To judge from the 
audiences of the Monday Popular Concerts it may 
be said, the English amateur possesses a strong 
love for excellence and a longing desire for 
novelty. 

The Directors of the Popular Concerts in the 
Royal Albert Hall are not quite of the same mind 
as those of the Monday Popular. At the Albert 
Hall there seems to be a feeling that those who 
are found amongst that class called “the people” 
are not in a condition to understand or enjoy 
scientific music, or to discriminate when they 
hear execution of the most finished order. Thera 
must be one program for the noble, the dignified, 
the affluent, and the scientific, and quite another 
sort of program for the musical House of Commons, 
enticed into this magnificent Hall by the 
announcement of the musical entertainment for 
‘the people.” We think this mode of catering for 
the entertainment of the people a huge mistake, 
and further imagine that the people consider it no 
other than a slight and impertinence upon their 
order. The people have a regard for great artists 
fully equal to that manifested by the highest 
aristocracy of our land. It is the people which 
has recognised the brilliant success of our well- 
known foremost vocalist, and it is the people who 
purchase and perform that kind of music known 
as the classical. At the People’s Concert on 
Tuesday last in the Albert Hall, the great encore 
was the clever ‘‘ Maypole” ditty of Weelkes, 
composed in 1608, and written in a school and 
style over which time has had no power; and 
although nearly three centuries have passed since 
it was put upon paper, the people of this day fully 
appreciate the great art of the composer and 
evince their sympathy with the cunning of his 
hand. The Madrigal ‘Now is the month of 
maying,’ composed by Morley in 1570, and that 
*“*O by rivers,” written by Ford and Savile a 
hundred years afterwards, were also enthusiasti- 
cally re-demanded; but never was public satis- 
faction more universal than that expressed 
after the singing of two such simple songs as 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” and ‘ My 
lodging is on the cold ground.” These two songs 
were given by Miss Wells and Mr. Coates in great 
taste and with no ordinary refinement in expres- 
sion, The words were well enunciated, there was 
real light and shade, and the people both under- 
stood and felt these characteristics: and it is to 
be remarked that where the tone of the singer is 
pure and equal, and the melody of the song is 
correct in shape and form, everything is done that 
is necessary to fill this great hall. These two 
short melodies, simple to excess, were heard in 
every corner of the building, and the public 
gratefully acknowledged the wisdom of their 
composers, and the good taste of the vocalists, 
In many respects this particular concert in the 
Royal Albert Hall was an imitation of one of 
the Ancient Concerts of the last century—a 
good style of concert which the general public 
in England are now well prepared to enjoy. Such 
music as is played at the “ Monday Populars” in 
St. Jamea’s Hall, would we imagine, be searcely & 
success in the Royal Albert Hall, The Albert 
Hall is the place for the exhibition of great choral 
masses, and it is also the distinguished place for 
the utterance of a simple melody without any 
accompaniment at all. There are those no doubt 
still living who remember the exquisite singing of 
the air “ My lodging is on the cold ground” by 
Mr. Hobbs to the beautiful lines by Moore 
‘And doth not a meeting like this make amends.” 
The voice of Mr. Hobbs was small — the style 
perfeet—for he was taught by Mdme. Catalani. 
He is still in the land of the living, and could he 
be made young again, and planted in the Albert 
Hall, without instrument to support him, we 
believe the effect of his singing this simple sit 
would be transcendent. ~ 

Among the audience on Tuesday was Gounad j 
and we hardly need say that these old jewels of 
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the Elizabethan and Caroline times afforded him 
the greatest delight, vhich he expressed in the 
heartiest and most undisguised manner. It may 
safely be asserted that compositions which are 
printed on all sides and to be purchased for a 
small sum are sure indices of the popular mind, 
and such as the public are at all times inclined to 
hear. They express the national taste in music 
and are types of the national power in execution. 
The people have made the oratorio their own, and 
there is no reason why they should not equally 
put their mark and sign upon the madrigal and 
many a glee. There is now a choir of sixteen 
hundred voices attached to the Hall at South 
Kensington, and the presentation of the oratorio 
jn future will probably be all that can be desired. 
With respect to the peopie’s concerts care should 
be taken that each concert be such as most think- 
ing and most respectable people would wish to 
attend; for the making up of grand concerts for 
the upper ten thousand and small affairs for the 
*o. woAAot Will bring no successful issue, There are 
to be ‘*Grand Operatic Concerts,” at which will 
appear the great operatic stars of the day or the 
night as the case may be. Further, Mr. Arthur 
Chappell is about to organise a repeat of ‘‘ The 
Monday Populars,” with an emigration of artists 
from the St. James’s Hall. We must candidly 
confess experience leads us to doubt the general 
appreciation of the stringed quartet in so widea 
space as that afforded by the Kensington Hall; 
but one thing is certain—the pianoforte is a 
thoroughly telling instrument there. The organ 
at present is unrepresented, and it would seem 
that in this great metropolis there is no one of 
ability sufficient to develop its power. Con- 
certo organ performances have hitherto led to 
no result in a pecuniary way, but now that 
there is the grand concerto organ and the 
general public, surely it would be well for the 
organ player of ability to turn his attention 
towards specific performances for the concert- 
room. Mr. Purkis for full a quarter of a cen- 
tury made organ playing a great attraction to 
all classes in the old Apollonicon Rooms, and where 
there was one lover of the school there are now 
scores. In our churches a good voluntary is cer- 
tain to detain a congregation, and the people 
unquestionably appreciate fine performances on 
this king of instruments. The amateur musical 
force residing in Kensington, Brompton, Notting 
Hill, and their neighbourhoods is very great, and 
it will be no difficulty to fill the Albert Hall, pro- 
vided the attraction be genuine, and the price of 
admission moderate. It is one thing to rely on 
the neighbourhood ; quite a different thing to seek 
an audience from the different suburban points lying 
North, East, and South. However good enough 
the performances, Hackney, Camberwell, Hamp- 
stead, and such outlying places will not send out 
their contingents. The Albert Hall popular 
concerts must be adapted to the popular taste of 
its neighbourhood, and that is no mean or de- 
spicable one. 








THREE REFORMERS OF THE DRAMA. 





The piping ery for a National Theatre—a stage 
supported by public moneys in order to afford 
callow dramatists an opportunity for twittering 
denied them elsewhere—was once more raised 
last week at the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts: the pipers being represented 
by Sir Charles Young. This gentleman at least 
cannot claim to belong to the Unacted, inasmuch 
as his efforts at raising the sunken drama by his 
own contributions to the stage have at least been 
carried as far as the footlights and have received 
more than their meed of criticism and publicity. 
The two dramas of which Sir Charles Young has 
delivered himself have both been temptingly set 
forth upon the stage, without rousing much desire 
that their run should extend beyond the one night 
of probation. Sir Charles cannot therefore lift up 
the cry of the Unacted, though he may raise the 


tempted by him, nor do the public strongly insist 
that his wares shall be produced. Obviously, if 
the author of “ Shadows” is to enjoy substantial 
fame he must enjoy it at bis own expense or the 
State’s, and he naturally prefers the latter alter- 
native. If any case can be made out for a State- 
aided theatre, we admit Sir Charles’s personal 
case. His plays do not pay for themselves; what 
more natural than that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should pay for them. Accdérdingly 
the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts were gravely assured that ‘‘we shall never 
raise the drama until we have got rid of the 
present managerial system; that in order to have 
—what is most desirable—a theatre where art is 
the first consideration, we must have a theatre 
independent of weekly receipts; and that this 
consummation, so devoutly to be wished, might 
be obtained by a small grant from government 
for a national theatre.” A small grant, be it 
observed. Only just enough to keep a theatre 
going minus audiences. The ‘present managerial 
system,” is degraded enough to rely upon full 
houses and such like ignoble aids to success; and 
it is desirable to get rid of all that nonsense, and 
a small sum from Government will establish a 
theatre with empty benches but with Art as the 
first consideration. ‘‘ Small” however, isarelative 
term, and a parsimonious Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might object to allow the paltry ten or 
twenty thousand a year which would keep a void 
house going for Art’s sake—even though £20,000 is 
nothing among the millions of national expen- 
diture. Sir Charles Young himself perceives 
the difficulty of coaxing Mr. Lowe; for he 
admitted on Thursday that “ such a proposition 
would never be entertained by any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer until our theatrical managers are 
of a higher type than the majority of the 
gentlemen at present filling that position.” 
Hear this denouncer! The Helots of managers 
whom we have hitherto respected in our blind 
ignorance, are to be swept away and replaced by 
a “higher type!’ What type? we would fain 
inquire. The type of superfine baronets for 
example? Ought we to have lordly amateurs and 
dilettanti dandies ruling where Chatterton and 
Buckstone sit? Is the type to be socially higher, 
so that no manager-under the baronetage shall 
be licensed? or intellectually higher—higher in 
respect of scholarly attainments? Is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to be invited to open 
Covent Garden, and Mr. Goldwin Smith requested 
to take over the lease of the Adelphi? Doubtless 
they would do excellently. Doubtless George Bliot 
would admirably replace Miss Wilton, and Miss 
Emily Faithfull would conduct the Strand burles- 


ee 


of the stage. With such niaiseries the theories of 
these finicking reformers of Conduit Street were 
appropriately garnished. Nor are we surprised 
at such a tone in the author of two unsuccessful 
comedies and the champien of woman's rights; 
these flings at successful men have a certain 
appositeness in the mouths of such persons. 
With the Examiner of Plays it is different ; and it 
becomes him little to join in disparaging those 
ladies and gentlemen who, as authors and mana- 
gers, constitute his involuntary clients. The 
Dramatic Censorship will probably be extinguished 
at no distant period: Mr. Donne should take care 
that it expires with all the dignity of which it is 
capable. 





BACH'S “PASSION” AOGCORDING TO 
ST. JOHN. 


This noble composition is about to be pre- 
sented to the English public for the first time 
since its creation—nearly 150 yeara ago, It 
contains sixteen choruses, eleven chorals, two airs 
for a soprano, two fowalto or mezzo soprano, 
three for tenor, and three for bass, The subject 
matter of the oratorio is the historic statement 
given in the 18th and 19th chapters of St. John, 
The verses of these chapters are assigned, asin 
the St. Matthew ‘‘ Passion” to the recitative tenor 
—the choragus—and the choruses fall in from the 
disciples, the soldiers, the Jews, the chief priests, 
and other persons mentioned in the narrative. 
The songs are of the same meditative class as 
those in the larger oratorio. The St. John 
* Passion” of Bach is written on a less grand form 
than that of the St. Matthew, but the thoughts 
and ideas are fully as sublime and impressive, 
The style is more like that of the Handelian cast ; 
and the first chorus ‘Herr, unser Herrscher” 
will remind the hearer of the Messianio chorus by 
Handel ‘‘ And he shall purify the Jews of Levi," 
especially at the points ‘‘dessen Ruhm in allen 
Landen.” The short choruses ‘ Jesus von Nae 
zareth,” ‘Bist du nicht,’’ ‘ Wir diirfen Nie- 
mand,” “Nicht diesen," are fully as dramatic as 
any in the St. Matthew version ; and the two choral 
examples “Sei gegriisset, lieber Juden Kinig,” 
are magnificent for descriptive power. So also 
the imprecation ‘‘ Weg, weg mit dem, weg, weg.” 
Such accompaniments as are seen in the 
“Schreibe nicht, der Juden Konig” will recall 
the “Rain chorus” of Mendelssohn in the 
“ Elijah ;"’ and that to the ‘“ Lasset uns den nicht 
zertheilen” is probably unique. The“ Barabbas” 
ery is not so brief or so appulling in ferocity as 
its companion in the St. Matthew rendering, but 





ques with marvellous intellectual subtlety, vice 
Mrs. Swanborough. But somehow, we are not 
convinced. Somehow, we prefer our own degraded 
stage to a stage governed by these “higher 
types.” Somehow, the eloquence of Sir Charles 
Young’s imagination fails to overcome us. 


With an eye to wooing the countenance of the 
State, Sir Charles had wisely secured the support 
of a State official as chairman: Mr. Bodham 
Donne occupied that post of honour. This 
estimable chainpion of dramatic progress, whose 
official existence is the liveliest illustration of the 
theatre’s hope and pride, backed up Sir Charles 
with his own valuable experience. He had never 
heard, he assured the company, so clever and prac- 
tical a lecture in his life. The practical character 
was doubtless found in the suggestion to get rid 
of our Pariah managers for the ‘‘higher types.” 
With the other proposition—that of State aid—it 
was natural that the Examiner of Plays should 
sympathise, A State subsidy, a strict State 
tutelage, and himself fixed firmer in his seat 
as Head Pedagogue of a sucking stage, would 
suit the Chamberlain’s Reader even more nicely 
than Sir Charles Young. Entranced by such a 
vision, he could join Sir Charles and Migs 
Emily Faithfull in heaping scorn upon Mr. 
Sothern, Mr. Byron, Mr, Burnand, Mr, BE. L, 





wail of the Unappreciated, Managers ure not 


Blanchard, and all other such implied degraders 


it is fine and thoroughly well conceived, The 
final chorus “ Ruht wohl” is a delicious repose, 
and will be generally liked and admired. 

The chorale are treated much in the same w 
as those now familiar to our oratorio goers, an 
we hope means will be adopted to give the 
audience an opportunity of joining the choir in 
their performance. We have all along advocated 
this, and rejoice to hear it will be attempted at 
the forthcoming representation of the §St, 
Matthow “ Passion” in Westminster Abbey, 

Of the eight songs—the lovely air for a soprano 
“Ich folge dir gleichfalls, mein Heiland” will no 
doubt be received with general delight, Mendels- 
sohn has been “the busy honey-sucking bee" 
beforehand, but this will in no wise affect its 
merits or its new thoughts, There is a good bass 
solo ‘Kilt ihr angefocht’nen Seelen” accom, 
panied by a questioning chorus, and a curiously 
dramatic solo to the words ‘' Hs ist vollbracht,” « 
molto adagio, then a vivace, and lastly a reprise to 
the original time. The song for a bass in E fiat, 
‘ Betrachte meine Svele,” is instrumented in e 
most marvellously impressive manner; so also is 
that in F minor for the soprano—‘ Zerfliesse mein 
Herze,”’ and the one in C minor for a tenor 
“Mein Jesu.” The unearthing of this grand work 
—one of the finest ever composed—must operate 
beneficially on the public mind, and tend to a 





restoration of the more classical forms of oratorio 
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writing. Haydn, and more modern composers, 
have departed widely from the true drama of the 
oratorio, and further, resigned the grand results 
arising from the recitative, and the fair counter- 
point chorus. It will not be easy to put on the 
mantle of Sebastian Bach, but it is possible to 
get imbued with some portion of his spirit. Mo- 
dern oratorios are hard, Bach is all tenderness and 
truth. These traits are wonderfully transparent in 
this ‘' Passion” of St. John; and we anticipate its 
general and eager reception with the public. Mr. 
Barnby deserves great commendation for the 
spirit and zeal displayed in its production. We 
wish him every success. 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XVII. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—We may consider that speaking of the 
true emission of musical sound by the voice in 
its most natural form, there is, as I said, but one 
register if this word is to mean a production the 
result of the same mechanical action ; but if we are 
to use this as a word to describe some perceptible 
difference which can be traced directly to some other 
than the first cause of vocal tone, then we may be 
able to reconcile the ambiguity with which it has 
hitherto been used, and employ it in another sense, 
showing three registers. It is necessary that I 
should instance some vocalists to explain what is 
meant; so I may state then that the whole of Mdlle. 
Tietjens’ voice, of Mr. Reeves’s voice, and of Mr. 
Santley’s voice, as I read them, appear to be 
produced by the same mechanical principle; and 
whatever changes of hue may appear are owing to 
modifying influences exercised by parts through 
which the true musical sound has to pass after genera- 
tion, but previous to entering space. And be it 
observed I am solely speaking of their physiological 
conformity, not criticising anything belonging to 
them as responsible agents of song. These artists 
are daily remarked upon in the press for the 
edification, or at least for the amusement, of the 
public; so I may be pardoned for instancing them as 
living illustrations of a principle produced by 
nature somewhat at her truest, and ordained by 
Nature’s God. Then I employ the word “register” 
in a sense that cannot be used for sounds of a like 
production emitted from a detached larynx; and I 
will point out the existence of these three registers 
in every voice, male or female, this irrespective of the 
medical definition of head or falsetto—accepting 
at present both views advanced by that profession 
—using now the term register in a musical rather 
than in a physiological manner; that is, each 
register shall consist of a series of sounds 
produced by the same mechanical principle as the 
other two registers, but each series shall have of 
nocessity a distinct characteristic to its hue or tone; 
in other words, each register shall have a difference 
perceptible to our sense of hearing, which difference 
shall be proved to be a law of nature, a great 
advantage, and moreover a mode of deducing a 
fixed standard of sound from which all other instru- 
ments may tune. This is the position of affairs : 
medical men accept one mode of production for the 
whole compass of voice, musical professors hear 
Bome differences which they immediately try to 
account for by hypotheses more or less feasible but 
generally based on the assumption that they are 
cleverer than nature. Now the very fact of these 
latter disagreeing amongst themselves in their 
theories, yet agreeing in the main that a difference 
undoubtedly exists, affords an 2 priori evidence that 
although these men may be totally unable to fathom 
the true bearings of the case, some difference does 
actually exist, and therefore it must be traced to 
the different conditions under which the various 
observations have been conducted. Dr. Wyllie 
supports me here; he writes ‘‘ The absence of the 
peculiar characteristics I ascribed to the removal of 
the pharynx and the other parts of the ‘ vocal 
tube.’ Then remove the parts above the organ of 
voice and, owing to the nature of things, there 
cannot be a difference, but use the parts connectéd 
and the change is immediately perceptible. I 
will proceed to show, firstly, the cause of this 





difference. The organ of voice has been treated 
in my earlier papers at what may be called its 
horizontal characteristics, now for its vertical ones. 
It has been shown that the descriptive quality or 
clang-tint is created below, and is independent of, the 
organs of speech, and that a due control of this 
instrument is dependent on a readjustment of vocal 
tonicity; then on this substratum we have the 
different modifications of hue by means of re-en- 
forcement, lastly we have the moulding into words. 
It will be remembered that the station note of the 
voice was put down on an average as G, that is, 
this is the note which under the conditions of sole 
adjustment for vocal tone must necessarily ensue 
from the automatic contraction of the chest. To 
produce lower notes than this the vocal chords are 
slackened. This is proved (1) by the fact that thus 
lower notes than this G were produced by Dr. 
Wyllie and other experimenters ; (2) by the fact that 
singers who want deep notes produce the slackening 
of chord from back to front by tucking in the chin ; 
(3) by the experiment of pressure with the finger 
upon the point before indicated (Dec. 8), which will 
cause a sustained note to become involuntarily 
elevated in pitch when the pressure is removed. 
But this slackening has in the living singer 
another point of view. All attached parts and 
all imprisoned air are put into consentaneous vibra- 
tion; so the slowness of the transit in the cur- 
rent of air during its passage into space 
allows a vibration to descend into the air accu- 
mulated in the chest ; just as people dancing over a 
cellar cause a reverberation to descend below, this is 
the cause of the common and erroneous belief that 
the voice comes from the chest, hence the superficial 
vulgar name, and, what is far worse, hence the ruin 
of those who try to feel their voice by pushing from 
below instead of using the unvolitional contractile 
power. This register, then, for the most part 


extends up to F inclusive =e The following cut 


will show the principle: 
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If X be a fissure of equal width placed in a tube 
through which air is made to pass, and by such 
resistance as it may afford, causing the air to be 
changed into sound, the current of sound will be pro- 
pelled at a right angle to the plane of the fissure; 
and as we know the angles of incidence and reflec- 
tion are equal, it follows that the point of impact 
A—this arising purely from an automatic action 
rebounding, upon ourselves—will awaken a sensa- 
tion calculated to affect our minds. In the 
cut outside the lower right angle to the left is 
space, inside it is air imprisoned and modified by 
conditions in its form of imprisonment. 

Here follows a natural deduction: the decision of 
a voice whether it be contralto or soprano, bass or 
tenor, is owing rather to the reinforcement it would 
receive below the perpendicular line ending in A, 
than to any absolute intrinsic nature by which 
difference of pitch would accrue ; and so it proves in 
fact, those persons with large chests who produce 
voice by the full lateral vibration of the vocal 
chords have generally, I think always, voluminous 
voices, provided always they do not introduce 
secondary causes of hue. 

The second register, sometimes called in female 
voices “* mixed ""—a very safe name by the way for 
the ignorant to use, called by Signor Garcia the 
female “falsetto,” in the male ignored, called by 
Madame Seiler, I fancy, second series of chest 
register in the male, and first series of falsetto in the 
female; and by others in varying modes not worth 
my trouble to mention, is caused by increased 





————— 
tension and increased blast; thus carrying by the 
additional force of blast the voice more upwards and 
throwing the voice more forward. The following cut 
will explain this. 

A 





X the level of vocal chords. A the arch of palate, 

B the confined space below chords.—I am, Sir, 

truly yours, Cuarzes Luny, 
Edgbaston, March, 13th, 1872. 








PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES. 

We resume our report of Professor Ella’s second 
lecture on Dramatic Music at the London Institution 
on the 29th ult. Last week we gave the lecturer's 
criticism on Cherubini and Flotow, his illustra. 
tions of the latter composer being selected from 
‘* Stradella.” 

Novelty, observed Professor Ella, is a charm in art, 
and where there is most knowledge there is genuine 
sympathy. The captious amateur of superficial 
knowledge is not content to say, ‘‘ This I admire— 
that I like less,’’ but arrogates to himself the privi- 
lege of saying, ‘‘ This is good—that is bad: this I love 
—that I hate.” The true dilettante of taste and 
imagination, like the artist of sensibility and intelli- 
gence, discerns at once the beauty, grandeur, and 
novelty of ideas. The liberal appreciation of merit, 
and the just discrimination of criticism on music of 
different degrees of genius, from Flotow to Wagner, 
is the true manifestation of the spirit of musical love 
in Germany. Indeed, music in England is still a 
métier ; in France, an art; in Italy, a necessity; but 
in Germany, a religion. 

“ Stradella”’ was produced some years ago at the 
Princess’s Theatre, and it deservedly failed. The few 
printed pieces I have purchased are transposed and 
disguised in a manner thoroughly disgraceful, both 
to the adapter, editor, and publisher. At the Royal 
Italian Opera it was hurriedly got up, and, in juxta- 
position with Meyerbeer’s grand works, naturally 
made no favourable impression on the public. The 
overture, both in conception, style, and character, is 
the very antithesis of that by Cherubini. The 
opening melody is a literal transcript of the prayer 
in the last scene of the opera. The motivo of the 
allegro is original, and its piquant effects are con- 
trasted by the introduction of a pretty, and in Ger- 
many popular, Bridal Pastoral Chorus, and the final 
chorus of the opera forms the coda. In literary 
composition, a writer says, to render discourse 
sprightly, “even discords, properly introduced, 
abrupt sounds, departures from regular cadence, 
have sometimes a good effect.” Quinctilian observes 
that, ‘upon the whole, he would rather choose that 
composition should appear rough and harsh, than 
that it should be enervated and effeminate.” I 
cannot say that Flotow in this overture has strictly 
conformed to these precepts. Charming as it is 
in motivi, there are certain unexpected, to use & 
favourite expression of Meyerbeer, explosions of 
startling transitions which greatly shock the nerves 
of pedantic musicians. However, the general 
character of the overture is in keeping with the in- 
cidents of the drama—pastoral, sentimental, and 
religious—partaking more of fancy than of profound 
imagination. 

In commenting upon the prominent numbers of 
the opera, Professor Ella referred to the Ballet Music 
commencing with an Adagio in D, and regretted the 
absence of a national opera in England precluding 
from our young composers the chance of inventing 
music for ballets and dances. Several of the most 
illustrious lyrical musicians, he remarked, have 
excelled in this branch of the art. Unfettered by 
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the limits of a voice and the caprice of tyrannical 
prima donnas, the composer to action of ballets gives 
reins to his unbridled fancy in music—fascinating, 
characteristic, and novel in form and effects of 
instrumentation. In truth, the first favourable 
impression made upon me by the creative faculty 
of Sir Michael Costa, was in the ballet of ‘ Kenil- 
worth,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. I vividly re- 
member being moved by a most touching melody to 
the action of Amy Robsart, on being repulsed by 
the warder of Warwick Castle when attempting to 
gain an entrance. From Lulli to Gluck, from Gluck 
to Meyerbeer, the archives of the grand French 
opera have been stored with ballet music and cheurs 
dansans, works of inspiration and fancy of great 
originality. 

Resuming his exposition of the libretto of ‘ Stra- 
della,” Professor Ella pointed out that the scene in 
the third act of assassins secretly obtaining entrance 
into a private dwelling was not historically true. 
Alexander Scarlatti, the famous Venetian composer 
and singer, having eloped from Venice with a noble 
Roman lady, named Hortensia, the Venetian noble- 
man, her former admirer, furious at the loss of his 
mistress, hired assassins, who traced the fugitives, 
settled in Rome. Arriving one evening when Stra- 
della gave an oratorio in the church of St. John de 
Lateran, these assassins, impatient to execute their 
mission, determined to await their victim on his 
return from the performance. However, the better 
to secure their victim, they entered the church. 
(The sequel is embodied in the treatment of the 
Prayer, and its influence on the designs of the 
assassins, in the opera, in a private dwelling, instead 
of a church.) To complete the historical facts, 
moved by the effect of Stradella’s voice, the 
assassins, at the church door, politely thanked him 
for the pleasure he had given them, and confessed 
that the impression produced on their feelings had 
saved his life. After explaining the nature of their 
mission from Venice, they advised Stradella to quit 
Rome immediately, in order that they might inform 
the Venetian who hired them that they had arrived too 
late. This final scene of the opera is anticipated by 
the foregoing story, and forms the subject of the en- 
graved frontispiece of the printed edition of the opera. 
Perhaps one of the reasons that this once popular 
opera has ceased to hold fayour in Germany and 
Paris is the fact that the most pleasing melodies 
are assigned to the tenor singer. For mere sensual 
effect of simple, expressive cantilena, the lecturer 
added that he knew not, among the lighter class of 
lyrical dramas, a more flattering strain than this 
hymn for the tenor voice. Faltering, in the midst 
of this earnest prayer, these assassins and the 
Venetian Bassi join, in the animated close of Stra- 
della’s hymn. Suddenly Stradella observes the 
armed assassins; they beg forgiveness, return to 
Bassi the purses of gold, join in the repetition of 
the bridal chorus, and finally in the concerted 
short coda. Such are the salient features of this 
effusion of fancy, a work which exemplifies the 
theory of a species of music that fascinates without 
inducing reflection. 

Professor Ella’s example from Weber limited 
itself to the duet from “ Der Freischiitz,” ‘ Come 
be gay and banish sorrow”—a composition which, 

a8 he pointed out, demonstrates that exclusive 
Privilege of the musical art which, distinctly and in 
combination, simultaneously expresses both fancy 
and imagination. The cheerful, florid theme of 
Anne accompanying that of Agnes, in a cantabile of 
pathetic expression, is strikingly illustrative. It is 
8 composition relying much on the effect of its 
instrumentation to be thoroughly appreciated—a 
most poetical tableau. In the absence of orchestral 
sustained accompaniment, like many other opera 
excerpts at West-end monster, benefit, and miscel- 
laneous concerts, it is robbed of its beauty in effect 
When accompanied by the pianoforte alone. In 
other words, the character of the dramatis persone 
in this scene may be described as Vallegro ed il 
Pensieroso—* buxom, blithe, and debonnair” one; 
the other in her “ sweetest saddest plight,” brood- 
ing over the fate of her lover, Rodolph. 

The next illustration was from Wagner, with 
Whom the lecturer described his first and only 


interview at Dresden, in 1845, soon after the pro- 
duction of his ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.”” In the course of 
conversation he explained, what is obvious to all 
lyrical composers, that musicians were best judges 
of dramatic situation, and that he was the author 
of his own libretti. Before parting from him, 
continued the lecturer, he wrote a theme in my 
album. Twenty years afterwards, to my great 
delight, at the performance of ‘ Tannhiiuser” in 
Vienna, I recognised the Pilgrims’ Chorus—the 
melody of my precious autograph. Whatever 
difference of opinion exists on the merits of the 
entire opera of ‘ Tannhiiuser,” which failed to 
please the Parisians at its performance in their 
Grand Opera House, no one can deny Wagner the 
credit of having produced in it a choral melody and 
march of singular beauty and originality. As for 
the choral march, I know nothing finer in modern 
art ; and the solemn majesty of the Pilgrims’ Chorus, 
with the violin accompaniment to the final verse, 
supported by the full power of the band in stately 
measure of 9-12, and the voices in unison, is im- 
pressively grand. 

Professor Ella concluded his interesting lecture 
as follows: ‘ Whilst the chief vocal entertainments 
of secular music in the West-end now consist of 
orchestral scenas without orchestra, ballads, and 
sentimental songs, some of questionable merit both 
in poetry and music, and often delivered with an 
exaggerated expression of ‘word painting,’ so de- 
structive to the true art of vocalising the rounded 
periods of sustained cantilena, I am gratified to 
entertain you with choice examples of the lyrical 
muse by the union of voices and instruments. As 
before remarked, such music engages the attributes 
of a poetical and impassioned nature, requiring also 
a strict observance of rhythmical expression, modifi- 
cation of tone and time. With what success you 
are best judges. In my next lecture I purpose 
giving selections from lyrical dramas founded on 
sacred history, viz., ‘Joseph,’ by Méhul, and 
‘* Moise” (new music), by Rossini. 








THE FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 





Notwithstanding the opposition preferred against 
holding these festivals in the Cathedral and the 
munificent proposal of Lord Dudley regarding the 
restoration fund, it has been finally decided that 
the Festival of the Three Choirs for 1872 shall be 
held in Worcester Cathedral on the 10th, 11th, 12th, 
and 13th days of September. This decision has 
been chiefly due to the handsome manner in which 
the city and county of Worcester met Lord Dudley’s 
proposal by subscribing the amount guaranteed by 
the noble earl, and it is anticipated, from the spirit 
with which the subject is now being taken up, that 
a Festival will be held this year which will in all 
respects prove a grand success. The arrangements 
have been intrusted to the hands of eighty-four 
stewards, including the Bishop of Worcester, Lord 
Coventry, Lord Beauchamp, Lard Somers, Lord 
Sandys, Sir J. Pakington, M.P., Sir W. Throck- 
morton, Sir O. Wakeman, Mr. Amphlett, M.P., Mr. 
Lea, M.P., Mr. Laslett, M.P., Mr. Sheriff, M.P., 
and Colonel Bourne, M.P. The services of Mesdames 
Tietjens, Lemmens-Sherrington, and Patti, of Mr. 
Santley and Mr. Lewis Thomas, have been engaged, 
and other engagements are in course of negotiation. 
The band and chorus will be arranged on a scale .as 
extensive as upon the occasion of the last Festival, 
and will include some of the first London artists. 
With regard to the music, the public will be gratified 
to learn that the program will include Bach’s grand 
Passion Music, in addition to the ‘‘ Messiah” and 
‘+ Elijah.” yey been decided upon as the 
“ Selection” day. e Local Choral Society has 
commenced rehearsal under the direction of Mr. 
Done, organist at the Cathedral, and by the time 
their services are required they will, no doubt, have 
reached the required standard of efficiency. The 
secretaryship has been transferred to the Rey. T. 
Wheeler, Dr. Williams, who formerly held that 
position, having resigned through ill-health. 

——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 

A lecture on the Religious, Political, and Social 
Influence of Music, written by Mr. J. F. Simpson, 
was delivered at the Mutual Improvement Society, 





and appreciative audience the other evening. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 





A new entertainment was introduced at the 
popular Gallery of Illustration on Wednesday 
night, from the pen of Mr. F. ©. Burnand, 
entitled “My Aunt’s Secret.” The Aunt in 
question is a certain fidgety lady named Miss 
Briarby, who has an unsuspected husband—an 
Italian marquis, from whom she lives apart. The 
love of her nephew Tom Egerton for a fair damsel 
surnamed Chugg, the niece of a bachelor baronet, 
forms one of the elementg in the action. A bou- 
quet containing a note for Miss Chugg from her 
admirer finds its way into the baronet’s hands and 
is presented without a knowledge of its contents to 
Miss Briarby ; hence the old lady softens towards her 
unconscious admirer, and receives his supposed 
confession of love with a readiness highly per- 
plexing to himself. The Italian husband, how- 
ever, turns up in the person of an organ-grinder, 
being in low water, and adds to the general 
embarrassment. Other characters—such as an 
American lady, Miss Lavinia Jackson, a flunkey, 
Perkiss, a misanthrope, Lancaster, and one Captain 
Hurrykin—make up the dramatis persons, and 
are faithfully played by Mrs. German Reed, Miss 
Fanny Holland, Messrs. Cecil, Corney Grain, and 
Alfred Reed. Frequent changes of costume and 
breadth of caricature supply the fun of the new 
piece, which will favourably compare with the 
staple of entertainment at this house, and, 
supplied with some bright music by Mr. Molloy, 
seems likely to attract audiences for some time 
to come. New scenery has been appropriately 
furnished by Mr. John O’Connor. 

Conjurors are mostly given to repeat them- 
selves with fatiguing frequency—“ all, all except 
Hermann, and Hermann’s a German.” A new 
gloss has been imparted to the entertainment of 
this skilful manipulator at the Egyptian Hall, 
including several fresh features and effects. On 
Monday Mr. Hermann gave aspecial performance, 
at which a series of dissolving views of Paris 
during the siege created considerable interest. 
Among these the best were ‘The Casting of 
Cannon in Paris,” “The Dog and Meat Market,” 
portraits of M. Thiers, General Lecomte, General 
Clément Thomas, and Archbishop Darboy, and a 
view of the Hotel de Ville. The conjuror then 
introduced some new feats of legerdemaia, per- 
formed by sheer manual dexterity. The interest 
of the evening, however, centred in a course of 
experiments with a new electric light, far excel- 
ling both in heat and brilliancy the dazzling oxy- 
hydrogen lime-light. Several coins, on being 
subjected to its concentrated rays were so com- 
pletely burnt as to break to pieces on being 
slightly bent; and two photographs were taken 
with ease by means of its light, and afterwards 
exhibited on the disc. At the conclusion of his 
performance the audience gave most hearty proof 
of their appreciation. 

The bones-playing comedian of the Christy 
troupe, Mr. G. W. Moore, took his benefit on 
Tuesday at St. James’s Hall. Towards the conclu- 
sion of the vocal portion of the performance, a 
valuable testimonial, in the form of. an exceed- 
ingly handsome vase, was presented to Mr. 
Moore by Mr. Frederick Burgess, his co-pro- 
prietor, in his own namo and that of other 
appreciators of his talent. Mr. Moore also 
received a gold medallion from the instru- 
mental, and a costly cigar case from the vocal 
performers, and was greeted with loud plaudits 
and big bouquets. In the second part of the 
entertainment Mr. Lionel Brough sang “ William 
Sniggs,” and Hermann of the Egyptian Hall 
contributed some magic, 
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CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 












HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
7 treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. eee 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ......sscceceseseeserers 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ........ssseseeserees 1010 O 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .........ssseeeeeeees 1818 0 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 























CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICH NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
jhan the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct, 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make; and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 
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(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
‘“PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
| £4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


, 50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORPE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
F SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE. 
, In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





ue 90 GUINEAS. 

$3 SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
on In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 

- £9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,." The same full quality and body of tone is 
ce obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
) The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


ots —se 

110 GUINEAS. 
two BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
ngs In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 


£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE) 


807 & 200, REGENT STREET, W,' 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1, 
£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


with Knee 





No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 8. 
L222. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 56s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 

Sichools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





| «199 & 201, REGENT STREET Y: 
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CRAMER &CO.’'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


——— 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 58. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 


oO. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 
8 


0. oO. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, &9 9s; 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
4 


No. 4, 
OAK, £12 128.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expressions 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And “— Regulator. 
5 


0. 5, 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSHWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops, 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6, 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNDUT, £27. 


Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux, Forté, 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42. 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Bxpres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 102, 
WALNUT, £50. 


Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Flute. Clarion 


Tremolo. 5 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expros- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. on, 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Sweety fom Moet (Two > boards.) 
e. 


Forté. mn. 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expros- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais, Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 @ 901, REGENT STREET, Wj) 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 








_— — — 


(4) EASY; (s) MODERATE; 


ALBRECHT (H.) 

Waverley PWOYITITITITITTTT TTT TTT TTT rire rir |) 
BAUR JACQUES. 

Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise....+..eeeeeeeees oocecee(B 

Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer ...... wee 
BERINGER (OSCAR) 

Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) TOPE PEREESUCOEOC OCC LOCOS -+(c) 
BERTRAM (J.) 

Valse Légere (A. Mey) occccccccccecccccccccccccveccese(B) 
CRAMER'S. 

Celebrated Tutor 
CUSINS (W. G.) 

Triumphal March “ Gideon ” .....ccccsessescceveceeees(B) 

Ditto as Pianoforte Duct .......esee008 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 

Trois Mazurkas ..,... 
DE VOS (P.) 

Loin de Toi .... 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 

Priére des Anges... 


DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 


eeeeeeeeee 


oocccccccocccccsccccmudited by J. Rummel 


soceeccccccegecicccccepesoccccee(D) 
seer (Morceau) occcegcecccccccccccscece(B) 


Coe ccvcadodocccccccccccecccevecetoe(B) 


Bie DF ic iccecensecsercaess ecient aa, by J. Rummel (8) 
My lodging is on the cold ground . ~ 99 B) 
O dear what can the matter be!...... os ai B 
Tae bnicereneedesene onbeena - “ te 
Within a mile ...... ee edcvcccsens P 9 eo 2 
BENE, BE cicncvccsissccsesocsexe 


The Standard character ‘of these Rondos ‘is well- known. i. 
Rummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 
Srom the great care expended in its revision and production. 


FERRARIS (G.) 


Polonaise .....0.000 eovccccccecee(O) 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois ‘Esquisses) . ovcccccce(B 
Impromptu ........( 5, 2 ee voneeseeeun 
Mélodie Religieuse .. ( ,, 8 99 asasaced B 
Woeturme ...cccccccvccccese Coccccccvcccccscccccceseee(s 
aN i IE on. cnncnshhinanalasasoesescill 
Danse Villageoise ........ eoccccccccccccces eovcccccccce(B 


The care and knowledge of effect evinced in these pieces will 
render them great favourites. 
GADSBY (H 


Adela, Sestak Cee e ee eer ereeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeseeeeee(D 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure ...scssscccccecccscecesees(B 


GITS Ae 
rise MPTTITT TT ITTLTTITTT Te irri te. A 


GRIESBACH (J. H.) 
Come be gay ....eee. Repeat thbppapecente 
Fairest Maiden ...... ORE) cccccccccecs 
Il mio Tesoro.. ee Monet PPTTTT TT Tie 
Deh per Questo vss... Mozart) 

Froéhliche Klange .... evar 
Bi losento ....... .++ (Spohr) 


HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Flora, Valse Brillante 
KUHE (W.) 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) .......eeeeeeveeeeeeee(B) 


LAHMEYER (E.) 
Romanee sans Paroles ...csesesecevevecevcccveveeeeees(B) 


LEBEAU (A.) 
Le Tocsin. Caprice galop 
‘The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, Fa 4 
and effective”—(Vide Review. 
Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis tame fe} 
Il Sospiro. Valse........ espese pocecvcoveccoes ococsocts 
The easy melodic flew of the gover A movement will recommend 
this to a 
Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duct .........-. 


LEVEY (W. C. 
Retour de 


eeceeecevers(B 
eeeeeeeeeeee 
Cee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


B 
B 
B 
eeececoccceeseseceeeseee(B 


MPTTTTITI TTT TTT TTT TTT 


OT ZOE see eevsseeresens paiinapededee seus coon (e) 
Very characteristic and quaint. 


8. d. 
4 0 
8 0 
8 0 


we 
Oo 


www wc 
ooocoo 


Cor Oe wor 
ooooooo 


o ase 
f—) oo 


Owwwwc 
oocoooo 


oO 
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(c) DIFFICULT. 
LODER (K.) 


Moment Joyeux peeb00ebsenseseeesenneneseeeseeebeotans B 
DE Go vccccecdcccvccedoccessectseseceseeseasth 
Songe d'une nuit d’été 00.00006e000s 0a de eee ds osiwereecethl 
Choeur dela Féte ...... on B) 
Four charming morceaux after ‘the "Lieder ohne ‘Worte” 
character. 
MUDIE (T. M.) 
Nocturne ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeetes 


Triumphal March TOTREREREPEECEEEEEEOEEE TLE EEL Te re 
Cente: Bias, Wes SG. Wamtamle oc cccccccesddstachdcdsesesce 


PRAEGER 44 
Souvenir mantique Seteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeaeeeese B) 
Liebes-Verlangen .. ‘8 


REISSIGER 4 
Fairies’, he, BIB peccccccccccccvccccccccevevesccecs(B) 


RENDANO (A.) 
Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique ........seeeee0000(B 
Laura 
Napolitaine ........ WETTTTTT TTT 
Chant du Paysan.....ssecseccsecees 
Deuxiéme Mazurka ......cscccccecccccces 
M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 





RUMMEL (J.) 
Mendelssohn’s First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ....eee- 
Weber’s Concertstiick........ 
The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 





Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ......+..+.+(B) 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de l’Opera, No. 
Il Trovatore ......... eR eeboneee is 
Lae Traviate ..cccccccsccccccGeOcccese 9 


Te Is 0 0.05.04 0008 sbedaedde do 
La Donna del Lago ccccccessceecs 9 
Il Matrimonio Segreto ......ditto....++ iy 
SCHUMANN. (R) 
Novellette in 
SIMPSON (J. F.) 
Danse Brillante de cpvacdenetaseesiatesannecetapanneee 


error 


No. 1. Op. BB cccccccccccescecceccese(0) 


SMITH (C. W.) 
Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 
ary: ee ceecccccccccceeee(B 
Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the ‘Count of Carnota) ...++++4(C 
SURENNE J, 


T.) 

The ‘‘Student’s Manual of Classical Extracts,” comprising 
poo ecg from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 
easily :-— 

No. 1. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 
2. ** Lieder ohne Worte.”’ 
8. ** Lieder ohne Worte. 
4, ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 
5. “ Lieder ohne Worte. 
6. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 


TOLSTOY (A.) 
Trois ensées Mahenles.occccececcsescoscoscesesessecaces 


TRAVERS (ERNEST).! 
Battle of Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 


VALIQUET (H.) 
Les Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera......++++(B) 


WATSON (MICHAEL) 
Qui va la? Grand Galop de Concert .....+++sseeeeeeeeee(0) 


WEHLI (J. M. 

Rippling Waves. Caprice.....+sseeeees erate ovcceatceeeue 

“A really admirable Study in Arpeggio playing. The melody 
is divided between the hands in alternate notes ; and this 
again constitutes a by feature.” —(Vide Review.) 

Rine kleine Geschichte. Sketch.........+++++ setae? 

Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). Sketch ......+-.-+seeseers 

The last two pieces are short and effective. 


Book 2, No. 1 
Book 2, No. 2 
Book 4, No. 1 
Book 4, No. 2 
Book 5, No. 4 
Book 5, No. 6 


eeeeeeeerrre 
eeeeeeereree 
eereeeeerrre 
eeeeeeserere 





CRAMER, WOOD and CO, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
AND 
LAMBORN COCK and CO. 62 and 68, NEW BOND STREET, Ww. 
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